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THE POLITICAL EXAMINER. 








ENDOWMENT OR DISENDOWMENT ? 


The opposing principles of general Endowment or general 
Disendowment have been brought into direct antagonisni 
by the last vote of the House of Lords on the Irish Church 
Bill. For seventy years Parliament has been constantly 
pondering the question, and occasionally discussing it. 
Sometimes the leaning of the Legislature appeared to be one 
way and sometimes the ‘other. Mr Pitt, Sir Robert Peel, 
and Lord Palmerston were each and all of them known to 
favour co-ordinate Endowment, and it is no secret that 
they did so from the conviction that its political tendencies 
would prove conducive to political stability and social 
peace. With its direct or indirect effects upon religion 
they were comparatively little concerned. Engrossed with 
the contemplation and conduct of affairs of State, they had 
neither time nor disposition to enter deeply into the con- 
troversy which for centuries has been waged, and which 
probably will never cease to be waged, between the free and 
irregular force of Voluntaryism and the systematic, dis- 
ciplined, and sustained influence of Endowment. There 
have always been, and there will always be, enthusiasts on 
either side, with whom it would be affectation for politicians 
like ourselves to profess identity of feeling. We can 
therefore, perhaps, the better understand how it came 
to pass that neither Mr Pitt, Sir Robert Peel, nor 
Lord Palmerston ever staked the existence of an Ad- 
ministration upon the avowal of the theory of Endowment 
in common, or on the attempt to do more than deal 
with it in practice tentatively. Mr Pitt gave a charter 


“| veto the proposal, and we know that he will. We are 


equally certain, that had he felt himself free and disposed to 
take the opposite course, he might have successfully done 
so. We do not mean to say that he could have hoped to 
carry with him so great a majority in favour of the pro- 
posal of triple glebes, or that he might not have alienated 
permanently many sanguine and confiding adherents. But 
their loss on a division would have been numerically com- 
pensated to a great extent by Conservative support ; and it 
were idle to deny that on his own side many waverers and 
indifferentists would have gone with him as cheerfully in 
assenting to concurrent endowment as in opposing it. 

But it is useless now to discuss hypothetical consequences 
or contingencies.. A majority of the House of Commons 
have taken their line definitely, under the advice of the 
Premier, of breaking off the connection in Ireland as far 
as possible between Church and State; and a majority of 
the House of Lords, after long deliberation and exhaustive 
debate, have taken as definitely and decidedly the opposite 
line. It would be childish to under-estimate the gravity 
of the dispute thus opened. It is one that will never be 
closed in our time. It is a conflict, not of intrigues but 
of ideas, not of parties but of principles, not of paltry or 
personal aims but of high and generous emotions, worthy 
of mutual respect and honour, even in the midst of a 
passionate and exciting struggle. Whether the impending 
Bill should perish and the controversy be adjourned to 
another Session, or whether it be so far restored to its 
original design as to admit of its being passed quantum 
valeat, matters in our judgment comparatively little. 
Whether it pass now or next year, the evil principle of an 
ascendant Church in Ireland will never more be seriously 
contended for in our day. Both the great parties in the 
State, by their speeches and their votes, have concurred 
that sectarian domination shall no longer exist. Even 
the personal privilege claimed for the present Irish Bishops, 
to sit for the rest of their lives in the House of Lords, 
has been rejected at the instance of Conservative Peers 
ardently devoted to the interests of the Anglican Church. 
The very name of tithe, and tithe rent-charge, it is agreed 
shall disappear from the legal and popular dictionary. 
With what bulk of scrip, or weight of staff Anglicanism 
shall go forth on its future way is still a matter of 
wrangle and bargain rather than of religious controversy, 
in the precise issue of which the nation is little concerned. 
But the question whether out of the resumed national 
property, of which for three centuries the Irish Church 


ments as the 121 who carried the amendment of Lord 
Stanhope as fortuitous or factious, impulsive or incoherent. 
Abstract the intellect, experience, wealth, and worth com- 
prised in that majority from either side of the House of Lords, 
and how would the remainder stand as an element in the 
government of the country. Nor is there any use in trying 
to conceal the fact that the sentiment, whether right or 
wrong, which that majority embodies pervades deeply and 
widely the educated and opulent classes of England, as 
well as the impoverished and discontented classes of Ire- 
land. Notwithstanding all that has been said with eager 
loudness to the contrary, those who understand best Pres- 


the Channel well know that if the decision lay with them 
the threefold gift of glebes and manses would be only too 
gladly accepted. The same feelings in Ireland, and the 
same opinions in England, inevitably tend to a different 
appropriation of the surplus fund from that which the 
House of Commons, without discussing its merits, affirmed 
in the sixty-eighth clause of the Bill. The gift of 
800,000/. a year to the landlords in the shape of county 
rate may be reasserted, and may possibly be enacted if the 
Lords should in weariness withdraw from the field of 
conflict for the present, considering it expedient that some 
Bill rather than none should pass this Session. But the 
appropriation of the surplus will remain a cause of war 
between creeds and parties notwithstanding. We by 
no means wish to be understood as implying that, because 
the proposed misappropriation to the landlords is bad, 
no other secular purpose could be found which would be 
wise and sound. We have always been of opinion, on the 
contrary, that the surplus of a national fund ought to be 
applied to the benefit of the nation at large, and not to the 
profit of a single class; and we have that faith in right 
and justice that we hope in the end to see this solution. 
We believe there are not a few men in both Houses of 
Parliament who, avowing this faith, might be induced 
tacitly to acquiesce in the passing of the Bill if the reten- 
tion of this miserable clause alone stood in the way. But 
there ought to be no concealment about the light in which 
its retention must be regarded by them. 

Meanwhile the votes disagreeing with the Lords’ 
amendments, unlike the distracted discussions which have 
led to them, leave no doubt that the Liberal party in 
the Commons remains practically united, and that for 
better for worse they mean to abide by the Bill. 





byterian and Roman Catholic feeling on the other side of . 
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and a grant to Maynooth, and he increased the Regiwm 
Donum. 
tributions from the 


cessions; and when he was not in power he spoke openly 


risk the fate of a Parliamentary campaign on the principle 


of general Endowment ; and for the obvious reason that 


Gladstone, after he relinquished his early preference for 


Sir Robert Peel materially extended the con-|and manses the ministers of the three denominations, or 
Consolidated Fund to both.|the ministers of none, is a question not to be settled by 
Lord Palmerston was ever ready to provide chaplaincies|mere majorities or minorities at Westminster. 

with liberal stipends in workhouses and prisons as well as} 
in the camp, and to widen in every way the scope of what| majority in either House upon this great question as iden- 


he thought it prudent to talk of, as only exceptional con-|tical with predominance of party. 
Monday last reveals the fact that the Lords, regardless of 


of the prudence of placing all sects in Ireland on a like|all social and political predilections, are severed laterally, 
footing of legal recognition and stipend. But .no one of|not vertically; by scruples, not by clubs ; by opinions, 


these sagacious Ministers could ever make up his mind to not by creeds. 
officers of the Royal household on the other. We find 


English Bishops voting against Irish Bishops, Whig nobles 
each of them well understogd the weight and force of the associated with Tory nobles, and Catholic Peers opposing 
resistance he would have to encounter, and the invincibility Catholic Peers. We have Lord Stanhope counting among 
of many of the convictions and beliefs which would be|his adherents the Dukes of Somerset and Wellington, 
kindled into flame in the struggle. It is probable that Mr Lord Russell and Lord Carnarvon, Lord Devon and Lord 
Ebury, Lord Ellenborough and Earl Grey ; while her 


the exclusive maintenance by the State of the Anglican Majesty's Ministers are surrounded by the Orange Peers of 


has had the lease, Parliament is to endow with glebes 


It would be as foolish as it would be futile to treat the 


The division list of 


We find Royal blood on one side, and the 





Church, lingered long on the debatable ground between| Ulster. 
that opinion and the belief in Voluntaryism. But what- | Exeter ; Lords Derby and Cairns resist what the Dukes 

of Montrose and Northumberland are known to desire, 
mind has undergone, he has come at last to the conditiou|The Duke of Leinster, as head of the Irish Whigs, 
of regarding as hopeless any attempt to reconstitute the| votes against a Whig Ministry of which his son is a 
connection between Church and State in Ireland upon a|member; and the Duke of Devonshire, the head of 
At the head of a majority of upwards of|the English Whigs, does the same. 
a hundred in the House of Commons, he-can absolutely; montade to talk of a majority composed of such ele- 


ever may have been the steps of the mental process his 


threefold basis, 





[Latest Epitioyn, 


ABDICATION OF IMPERIALISM. 


There is little need to consider the wisdom or unwisdom 
of a man’s doing that which he is compelled to do; and, 
in looking at the probable results of the Emperor's last 
announcement, we have not to decide whether, under the 
circumstances, it was prudent for him to have granted so 
much. There was no alternative. The late elections testi- 
fied plainly to the growth and vigour of that feeling against 
absolutist and personal government which would speedily 
have wrested from Napoleon’s hands that which he now 
professes himself ready to yield peacefully. But that the 
effect of these concessions will be peaceful, or at all 
final, we are not at all assured, So far as one can 
gather definite proposals from the vague and euphe- 
mistic language of the Emperor’s message, Napoleon in- 
creases and enlarges the powers of the Corps Législatif, 
while refaining absolutely his own special prerogatives. 
Not only may Ministers sit in the Chamber and be subject 


Lord Salisbury is severed from his kinsman of|to questioning ; not only may the Corps Législatif make its 


own rules, appoint its own officers, vote the budgets, control 
international commercial treaties, and thus have an immense 
amount of coercive power placed in its hands, but the 
Emperor must be allowed to hold intact “ the prerogatives 
which the people have now explicitly confided to his care.” 


It is mere rodo-| These are “ the essential conditions of a power which pro- 





tects order and society.” It seems to us that the last 
[ Registered for Transmission Abroad, 
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paragra h of the message is not only an anti-climax, but 
that it pai the sdtabilehnen of twin powers in the 
State, each having ifidepéndent authority. The probable 
consequences of such an arrangement are not far to seek, 
There cannot be two masters in a howse ; and, in the present 
temper of the French people, it is Ohly too likely that the 
question of supreme authority in the empire would be 
about the first problem which the new Chamber would 
have to consider. Personal government and constitutional 
government are incompatible; while a struggle between 
them, in the France of to-day, would almost certainly 
result in the final demolition and expulsion of the former. 

We put these consequences conditionally ; for the reforms 
are not granted. If the Emperor insists on retaining his 
personal prerogatives, it is for himself and his Senate to 
discover how the Lowér Chamber may safely be entrusted 
with the increased powers which he proposes to bestow 
upon it. Will he be content to remain nominally the head 
of the State, while in reality handing over legislative 
functions to a Parliament and a responsible Ministry? Will 
he reserve to himself the right of veto, on the understand- 
ing that he shall never use it? Will he officiate as a sort 
of invisible Tycoon, a personator of absolute government, 
while entrusting the practical direction of the affairs of 
the country to his Ministers and the country itself? These 
ate questions which must shortly be answered ; and, until 
they ate answered, it is premature to sing a hallelujah over 
the Emperor's sacrifice of personal government. He has 
not yét laid his absolute authority on the altar of French 
liberty. As there must be a compromise between the 
divétse Lsbg ve laid down in his message, it is just as 
likely as not that the compromise may be effected chiefly 
by curtailing the powers which it is suggested should be 
given to the Legislative Body. There have been many 
promises made by the Imperial Government of meeting the 
wishes of the people, of advancing a step in the path 
towards civilisation and order, of crowning the edifice, and 
so forth. These indeterminate phrases have frequently 
raised hopes which were cruelly disappointed. The mystic 
and polished sentences which set all Europe wondering if 
the tinie had at length arrived for the Emperor to lay 
down his despotic sceptre, and make France the mistress 
of her own fate, have been found to contain nothing but 
flashes of rhetoric. Seeing is believing; and we have 
gtown distrustful of Napoleonic oratory. 


On the other hand, if these changes in the Legislature are| but the eases are, by comparison, few, of a judicial meta 


actually and honestly brought about—if these powers are 
granted to the Corps Législatif without stipulation or 
drawback—they sign the death-warrant of personal govern- 
ment, and are equivalent to a deed of resignation on the 
part of the Emperor. 


people bear no grudge against the Emperor personally. On 
the contrary, they are, as a nation, well affected towards 
himeelf and his dynasty. “If discontent has sprung up in 
the large towns, and is slowly leavening the eountry, it is a 
discontent with the Emperor’s method of government, not 
with himself. There can be no doubt of the Emperor's 
popularity with the great mass of the people of France ; 
and, in view of that fact, it has hitherto been a problem 
with thoughtful observers why he has not, confident in his 
own position, handed over the reins of government to a 
Ministry responsible to Parliament. What greater insecu- 
rity could there be for any project he may haye of founding 
a dynasty than the institution of a system dependent on 
the life of one man, and tending to inevitable collapse at 
his death? It may be he imagines that he, personally, can 
govern the country better than any collected Ministry 
could; but even if this were so, it is clear that he cannot, 
in the nature of things, live to govern the country many 
years longer, while he leaves as the representative of his 
authority an amiable and sentimental lady and a school- 
boy. Louis Napoleon has enjoyed for a pretty long period 
the sweets of absolute rule; and if there is one thing 
more than another which one might suppose him to 
place as of paramount concern, it is, not the limitation 
of his own personal prerogatives, but the chances of 
his son. These, under the system of absolute Imperial 
Sway, were none of the best. The Regency of the 
Empress was looked forward to with grave apprehen- 
sion by those of the Emperor's friends and adherents who 
knew best what opportunities for all manner of ambitions 
and resuscitated claims the death of the Emperor was likely 
to produce. But, with a Constitutional Government ruling 
the country, the death of the Sovereign becomes of less 
moment. The whole machinery of government is not 
rudely stopped; on the contrary, everything goes on as 
usual, and the new Sovereign takes his place almost unno- 
ticed. If Louis Napoleon, in the decline of his life, 
satisfled with the reputation and popularity he has gained, 


consents to become a Constitutional Monarch, and hands 
over the government of the country to the Legislative 
Chambérs, Wé should say that the prospects of his son 
becoming hereafter the Sovereign of France would be inde- 
finitely inéféased. There are many parties in France, and 
there ate nét wanting 4 sufficient ntmber of gentlemen who 
would be ready to prove their claim to the vacant throne ; 
but the mass of the French people love the name of Napoleon, 
and would hold it a point of honour and loyalty to preserve 
the French crown to the present Emperor's son. These 
consequences are clearly deducible from one interpretation 
of ‘the recent message; but it remains to be seen whether 
that interpretation be the correct one. If it is so, this 
month will be a marked month in French history. But, as 
we have endeavoured to point out, the efforts at Constitu- 
tionalism, to which the introductory paragraphs in the 
message point, are incompatible with the closing passage, in 
which the principle of absolute personal government is 


ee 


about to proceed with the Bill of Pains and Penalties 
against a seditious and misbehaving magistrate, whom 
there wag no Other way of deposing from the municipal 
office he had shown himéelf unfit to fill, the difficulty, 
half-forgotten in our day, suddenly rose up, and, to many 
scrupulots and conscientious men, seemed to bar the way 
of justice. How could they give their verdict as jurors 
for the acquittal or conviction of the accused Mayor of 
Cork upon a mere conflict of gossip and chatter about his 
alleged offences # They would not send a pickpocket to 
the pénitentiary, or a swindler to jail, upon such evidence. 
No Magisttate of Sessions, no Judge of County Court, no 
Baron of the Exchequer, no Member of the Committee of 
Council, no Chancellor in awful state, sitting in the House 
of Peers, would let a witness open his mouth until he had 
first been sworn to tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. What, then, was the meaning, 
sense, or propriety of a witness being suffered, without 





maintained. Is a compromise between these diverse prin-| such check upon his wandering fancy or his venal tongue, 
ciples possible ; and, if possible, would it be accepted by to tell whatever tale should come into his head to a High 
the people who have just foreed the Emperor to profess Court of Parliament, exercising the highest power and 
himself, at least, desirous of making concessions to the authority known to the law ? Happily the ¢ase did not 
popular demands? It is too soon, we say, to sing hymns | proceed actually to hearing; but as soon as there was 
of praise over this event—for an event of importance it, breathing time it was proposed that steps should be taken 
certainly is, whatever may come of it. . We must wait to ito obviate the difficulty for the future ; and a Select Com- 
see what conditions attend the bequeathal of these new mittee was appointed to inquire and report whether the 
powers to the Chamber, before settling the value of the Commons as well as the Lords should not have the power 
Emperor's nominal resignation. of examining witnesses. 

The Report of that Oommittee is now before us. It 
embodies the conclusions formed on the subject by the late 
Speaker (now Lord Eversley), by the present Speaker, by 


We are used to hear men speak of the two Houses of iF Erskine May, whose historic evidence is especially 
Legislature as the High Court of Parliament, and every | 4eserving of attention, and of Colonel Wilson P wren, 
Sunday daring the Session, under that title, the Church whose experience and authority are deservedly held in high 
enjoins the offering up of prayer, “that all things may be , estimation on all subjects Connected with the business of 
so ordered and settled by their endeavours upon the best, the House. Without a dissentient voice the Committee 





THE COMMONS HOUSE A COURT OF JUSTICE. 





and surest foundation; . . . that truth and justice may be 
established amongst us for all generations.” We are 
bound to presume that this means something, and if so, 
what does it mean? Whatever else it may signify, it 
would seem beyond dispute that Parliament, in both 
branehes, is endued with the functions and charged 
with the obligations of a. high court of justice. Appeals 
in certain cases from the Courts of Law and Equity 
are, indeed, frequently heard in the House of Lords; 


character that come for trial before the House of 
Commons. We are not disposed to wish that the list of 
the latter should be made longer. The multitudinous and 
multifarious duties of our representative assembly leave 


That this outcome would be much |little time for the disposal of suits of grave importance. than that which confron 
the safer of the two need hardly be added. The French|There is, however, no likelihood, we think, of any serious last. 


addition being made in this respect to the ordinary work of 
the Commons ; and all that is needful or desirable is that, 
when they do sit as a court, they should try the questions 
brought before them as other tribunals do. It cannot be 
for the honour or advantage of any that the righis of indi- 
viduals, of corporations, or of the State, should be care- 
lessly or unjudicially disposed of by the greatest assembly 
of the realm. Whether sitting as a council to make laws, 
or as a court to enforce their execution, the House of Com- 
mons owe it to themselves and to the nation that their 
proceedings should be conducted in the way best calculated 
to secure homage and respect. Whatever tends in general 
estimation to add weight and dignity to their decisions 
ought, therefore, to be had in regard; and, as far as possi- 
ble, the sanctions which by law and custom all other 
tribunals are wont to make, ought, as a matter of obvious 
prudence and consistency, to be appealed to by them, If 
the time should ever come when the community at large 
should see reason to respect the simple averment of an 
ordinary witness as equally entitled to credit with his sworn 
testimony, oaths may, and doubtless will, be abolished ‘ 
but till that day arrives every court of justice is bound to 
decide upon the best evidence it can procure; and with the 
single exception of the House of Commons, every court of 
justice acts daily upon the rule that the best evidence it 
can obtain is that which is taken in the most “solemn 
manner,’—the phrase which in all our Parliamentary 
records is used as equivalent to the administering of an 
oath. If you teach the people that in every dispute, from one 
about the pettiest theft to one touching the highest trea- 
son, no man can be either cleared or condemned save upon 
sworn testimony, it seems a strange anomaly that in Parlia- 
ment alone this elsewhere indispensable requisite should be 
dispensed with. 


have recommended that Government should frame a suit- 
able measure, declaring the right and expediency of oaths 
being administered by the popular as well as the hereditary 
branch of the Legislature, when the nature of the pro- 


ceedings shall seem to require it. 





| THE CAB PROBLEM. 
Since the days when patient and learned monks, deep in 
physical subtleties, debated the question of how many 
angels could stand on the point of a needle, or discussed 
the more difficult problem as to whether, and how, two 
things could be in the same place at the same time, we are 
certain no riddle less capable of solution has cropped up 
ted Mr D'Eyncourt on Wednesday 
Indeed, the worthy magistrate who presides at 
Marlborough Street gave it up at once. Even as he fled 
from the scene of riot which followed Mr Grenville Murray's 
cross-examination the other day, so did he decline to face 
the problem which the Sphynx, in the person of a humble 
cabdriver, came to him to propound. More ingenious 
men than Mr D’Eyncourt—and doubtless such exist— 
might well be puzzled to solve a conundrum which de- 
mands, to begin with, that 4,000 cabs shall stand upon 
ground only able to offer accommodation for 2,000. There 
are, according to the cabman who was summoned by the 
police for loitering, upwards of 6,000 cabs in London ; there 
are about a third of the number constantly employed, which 
_ leaves 4,000 cabs which are supposed to be plying for hire; and 
there is only standing room for 2,000 cabs, while it is a punish- 
able offence for a cabman to walk his horse about the streets 
and look out for chance customers. Given standing-room 
for 2,000 cabs, to put 4,000 cabs on the same place—that 
is the problem which Mr D’Eyncourt was requested to 
solve. He did not solve it ; but he fined the cabman, which 
was the easier task of the two. Now it seems to us very 
jhard that the Government should compel 2,000 of its 
subjects to break the law, and then intimate its intention 
of punishing them. As this particular cabdriver observed— 
and it was unfortunate that the law should have seized 
upon him, for he seems to have gained information from the 
recent meetings, and absolutely bristled with facts when 
called upon to defend himself—the Government “ takes 
nearly 20/, yearly for each eab, with an addition 
of 5s. for a lieence to drive the same.” What should we 
say of a theatrical manager who let out 200 stalls to 400 
people, and not only refused to indemnify the 200 
who were shut out, but threatened to prosecute them 
if they were found in the pit or gallery? This argu- 
mentative cabman informed his worship that, when he 





Nevertheless, it has so happened that time out of mind 
difficulty has been made about the right and the power of 
the House of Commons to administer oaths to witnesses 
judicially called before their bar. The other day 





; when 


was taken up for loitering, he asked the constable if he knew 


| Where standing-room was to be found, and the constable 


said he did not, We are afraid, however, that Mr Perrin, the 
eabdriver in question, was aiming at being jocose when he 
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hinted that “ crawlers,” “a the loiterers are called, are|few persons object. The hemorrhage of labour caused by 
crawlers” against their will. Fain would they seek a| weakness as in Ireland is one thing; phlebotomy, timely 


peaceful resting-place on some cabstand ; but Government 
drives them out into the streets, and compels them to walk 
slowly along by the side of the pavement, eyeing all the 
undecided-looking gentlemen, and twitching up their whip 
as if to jog the uncertain purpose of the vacillating fare. 
«T can assure your worship,” said Mr Perrin, “ that ninety- 
nine out of a hundred cabmen would rather be on a 
stand than loiter about, as it is harder work going about 
than standing still.” Logical enough, but yet not conclu- 
sive, is this passage, Doubtless it is harder work for both 
horse and man to go about than to stand still; but the 
fact does not prove that, therefore, ninety-nine cabmen out 
of a hundred long for that standing-room which the Govern- 
ment cruelly withholds. Some cabstands there are,—Mr 
D’Eyncourt mentioned the Haymarket for instance, which are 
favoured spots, and certain to attract “fares ; ” but, asa rule, 
a cabman will have better chance of obtaining employment 
by loitering about the principal thoroughfares than by 
waiting on those cabstands which are generally placed in 
out-of-the-way corners, It is very wrong, certainly, to 
loiter, because it contravenes an Act of Parliament ; but, 
before Government directed that “crawlers” should be 
punished, it should have seen that the crawlers were de- 
prived of the excuse they now have, that there is no stand- 
ing-room for them. No one expects a cabman to drive his 
empty cab quickly along the street if he is going no- 
whither, and unable to say which part of the town he may 
next be visiting. Besides, the public encourage “ crawling.” 
Who thinks of walking to a cabstand to get a Hansom ? 
The “ fare’ pauses on the edge of the pavement, and waits 
until the next “crawler ” leisurely comes up. Probably there 
is no ¢abstand within ten minutes’ walk from him, and 
even then he may not know where to find it; but use and 
wont have taught him that, if he happens to be in one of 
the chief thoroughfares, he has only to wait a second or 
two and he will be accosted by some willing cabman, who 
will look as business-like and brisk as he has hitherto been 
looking indolent and careless. 

At the same time it must be admitted that “ crawling,” 
in many circumstances, is a positive nuisance, which ought 
to be abolished. Ina narrow thoroughfare like Cheapside 
a “crawler” sometimes impedes traffic for the extent of 
halfea-mile ; and when he nidsters in force round the door 
of a theatre or concert-room he is the author of endless 
confusion. There seems to us to be no reason why 
Government should not supply ample room for all the 
cabs in London, and se deprive the “crawler” of his 
excuse, But unless the new standing-room be con- 
venient as well as sufficiently commodious, the public will 
nevér learn to patronise cabstands instead of waiting for 
the chance of an empty cab passing. Unless cabstands 
are prominent and easy of access, “ crawling” will con- 
tinue to have its customers, The difficulty obviously is to 
find such prominent and accessible standing-room in the 
neighbourhoods where cabs are chiefly wanted. Neither 
duke nor shoemaker likes to have a cabstand opposite his 
windows, and might object to the public-house at~the 
corner, which would immediately be opened, But it appears 
to us that a little judgment would discover plenty of space 
for eabstands in the larger thoroughfares, which could be 
used without offence toanybody. The cabstands need not 
be so long that one must walk the length of the street 
before one can cross. It is a series of short cabstands 
which we want, placed near enough the principal public 
buildings, theatres, clubs, and so forth, to be handy, sufli- 
ciently prominent to be visible, and yet not blocking up the, 
chief thoroughfares, or fronting private residences. Re- 
arrange the existing cabstands and add to their number ; 
then the edict against “crawling” may with some show 
of reason be put in force. And if it were acted upon 
thoroughly and vigorously the public would soon learn to 
walk to the nearest cabstand instead of waiting on the 
pavement, and would thus become familiar with the various 
positions of the cabs. They would probably also learn to 
hail the cab which is first on the rank, instead of calling 
thé nearest one—which is oftén done—and thereby running 
the risk of getting a horse which is wholly done up by its 
last journey, 


' AN EMIGRATION RATE. 

Ought the people of London to be specially taxed to 
provide an emigration fund for the nation at large? This 
was the question put -and negatived at the conference held 
the other day between a number of gentle and noble out- 
siders, and a number of metropolitan guardians, assem- 
bled under the presidency of Lord Alfred Churchill. To 
emigration, as a means of relieving the congestion of labour 


practised and with a wise discretion, is another, a different, 
and so to speak, a wholly opposite thing. We need not 
dwell, however, upon the philosophy of that which hardly 
any one of reflection, culture, or humanity is found to deny. 
In the ebb and flow. of our high tides of enterprise, good 
ships will every now and then be stranded and wrecked, 
and the duty of the State, one but imperfectly recognised 
and most capriciously afd unequally performed, is to pro- 
vide ways of escape for those who, by no fault of their 
own, have been thrown into destitution. It is no answer 
to the claim for an emigration fund that it is liable to be 
abused. So is everything that is good in this world ; but 
the business of sensible and humane men is always twofold, 
—first to provide for those who really need help, and 
secondly to guard the means entrusted to their care against 
impostors and plunderers. 
In particular places there are to be found willing and 
able men who, with their families, neither have any remune- 
rative work nor any prospect of it ; but who would cheerfully 
go to Canada or Australia, where labour is wanted and 
land is cheap, if they had means. It would certainly be 
for their benefit and for the benefit of us all, that they 
should at least have the alternative offered them. Then 
why should not all of us pay for the common good? It 
is sheer ignorance, or something very much worse, which 
says, let the locality be taxed for the wherewithal to send 
these poor people away. The rich parish or the prosperous 
town is not the quarter whence the claim proceeds. It is 
the long overcrowded district whose rates are already too 
heavy for its springs of industry wherein the would-be 
emigrants are chiefly found. This is true as between parish 
and parish ; it is equally true as between city and city ; it 
is still more true as between country and town. The 
change in the law of relievability, a righteous and rational 
change as we have always thought, is only beginning now 
to be understood in its effect upon local rates. The tendency, 
as was foreseen at the time by its authors, though not 


which would render it impracticable and inhuman to lay 


purposes of emigration unjust and unworkable. 


guardians invited to meet the noblemen and gentlemen 


It does not follow on that account that an emigration tax, |j 


conditional merely upon the increase of pauperism beyond 


permanently relied on as part of the ways and means of 


ee ere ee 
them? Without fitness for rough labour or capability to 
endure exposure to cold, they would simply drop where 
they were flung, and die with a curse on their lips at the 
cruelty that had torn them from their poor shelter at home, 
and their sad reversionary right, when all else failed, to go to 
the workhouse. Itisnot by considerations of extreme poverty, 
whether in the individual or the locality, that measures 
for emigration ought to be governed. Primarily, it ought 
to be, perhaps, in every case guided by a sagacious discrimi- 
nation as to what the fair chances are of the emigrants 
taking root and thriving in the new soil. In the second 
place, it ought honourably and faithfully to be administered 
with a view to the benefit of the colonial communities 
willing to rective the new comers. Finally, an emigration 
fund ought to be administered by some impartial atid 
national authority, rather with a view to prevent a sudden 
inundation of labour in a particular spot from stagnating 
into a swamp of misery and penury, than as an ordinary 
means of relieving the pressure of rates. The fund ought 


to be general ; its application specific and special. 





OUR MILITARY BREECH-LOADER. 


The Irish Church Bill, as the most prominent subject 
before the country, has possibly detracted somewhat from 
the publie interest usually taken in the Wimbledon 
meeting, which has a greater value this year as 
affording the public the opportunity not only to hear, but 
to see the performance of the different systems of military 
breech-loading arms, and more particularly of that one said 
to have been decided on by our War Department, after a 
lengthy trial and a considerable outlay. We use the term 
“said to have been” advisedly; for it is impossible to 
deduce any accurate or definite conclusion from the vague 
speeches and reports of the War authorities, whose reti- 
cence and vacillation seem to give colour and substantiation 
to the numerous rumours which are afloat on the subject.. 
We expressed our opinion some months since that the 
then pending Report of the Select Committee would not 


by anticipation realised generally, is to drive the surplus] ho of a nature to satisfy either the just claims and expec- 
labour of the agricultural districts into cities and manu-| tations of the different inventors or the more paramount 
facturing towns. The metropolis partakes of both charac- requirements of the national interest; while we deprecated 
teristics. Education and enterprise, pleasure aud business, | the enormous outlay by which this unsatisfactory result 
drudgery and speculation, are all combined and intensified] had been attained. Our remarks on that oceasion were 
in the cluster of cities we call London. And within the grounded on a mere authenticated rumour, which has since 
ambit of the metropolis similar social causes tend with the} developed into fact in the shape of the final Report of the 
present one of relievability to draw the bulk of the labouring] Gymmittee, which, with circumstances which have subse- 
classes towards one part of the town, and the rich and quently transpired, fully confirm the views we then enter- 
well-to-do classes towards the other. The same reasons | tained. 


It is a curious feature of departmentalism in this country 


an emigration rate on the East end which the West end] tpo¢ jt rarely, if ever, meddles with the subject of inven-. 
should not pay, would render a metropolitan rate for the] tions without the perpetration of either an injustice, a job, 
a failure, or an extravagance. In the present case there 
While the average amount of poor-rates in the counties] are palpable evidences of three of these elements, and the 
of England has not increased within the last ten years, it/fourth, if less apparent, may not be altogether wanting. 
has augmented in London forty-five per cent. The ex-|}The injustice of the matter is not, in our opinion, con- 
planation is obvious. The surplus hands are shoved into} densed in an isolated instance, but embraces a variety of 
town with their wives and their little ones. This might be| forms ; we confine ourselves, however, for the present to the 
some reason for an emigration tax upon all England with} most prominent instance. In the War-Office Circular, dated 
the exception of London, which is the exact converse of @/22nd October, 1866, inviting competition for the produc- 
reason for an emigration tax on London specially. The/tion of a breech-loading service weapon, it is stated in the 
fifth and final paragraph, that “The Secretary of State 
assembled at the Westminster Sessions House did perfectly | will take care that no ingenious novelty produced in answer 
right, therefore, in negativing such a proposal ; and for our| to this advertisement shall be adopted in the service with- 
part we only wonder it should ever have come to be made.}out proper acknowledgment,” and “the name of the 


ndividual with whom it originates shall be reeorded in 


even if imposed on all kinds of property throughout the| connection with it.” Among the rifles sent in were two 
kingdom, would not be a good and acceptable thing. We|called the Peabody and the Martini. The former of these 
are inclined to believe that it would be both useful and| was a well-known weapon, which had seen some service 
popular, provided that it were applied only to cases of|and passed severe trials in America, having been patented 
industrial congestion, and strictly within the limits which |as far back as 1862. The latter was a modern production, 
a regard for the welfare of the colonies and of the emi-|called into existence, like many others, by this War- 
grants themselves would prescribe. We have ever been/ Office Circular. 
opposed to the blundering nostrum of a rate in aid, for the} February 12, 1868, both these rifles failed to satisfy the 
all-sufficient reason that it directly tends to the reckless and | Committee, the first wanting accuracy in the shooting, and 
wasteful increase of local expenditure. We would not, there-| the latter coming to grief with bad cartridges. Both thee 
fore, byany means make theapplication of an emigration rate | guns appear, however, to have been reserved for further expe- 
riment; but we fail subsequently to hear anything of the 
a given point. Neither would we have the notion encouraged | Peabody,while, under the patronage and improvement of the 
that such a fund was 4 resource that might be regularly or Committee, the Martini, united with the Henry system of 
barrel, turns up at last as the xe plus ultra of breech- 
a heavily-rated district. It unfortunately happens, in too|loading,—the perfect weapon which is to defend 
many cases, that thé poorer inhabitants of a long depressed | the rights and possessions of the British empire, The 
and declining district are peculiarly ill-suited to emigration. proprietors of the Peabody patents would naturally com - 
This is not their individual fault, it is their misfortune in | plain of the undue preference shown to a rival of different 
common ; but the fact is there; you cannot deny it, and|form and feature, but that complaint derives additional 
you must not disregard it. Huddle on board two or three | force when, as in the present instance, the younger weapon 
score of palé, emaciated, soft-handed silk-weavers from | accepted, is a distinct copy of the older one rejected. We 
Bethnal Green, send them across the ocean, and fling them | bave before us the drawings in section of both systems, and 


According to the first Report, dated 





on shore at Halifax or Montreal, and what will become of|i 








to which all highly stimulated industrial systems are liable, | 


t requires no subtle knowledge of mechanics to detect the 
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ph of the message is not only an anti-climax, but 
that it suggests the establishment of twin powers in the 
State, each having itidepéndent authority. The probable 
consequences of such an arrangement are not far to seek. 
There cannot be two masters in a house ; and, in the present 
temper of the French people, it is Oily too likely that the 
question of supreme authority in the empire would be 
about the first problem which the new Chamber would 
have to consider. Personal government and constitutional 
government are incompatible; while a struggle between 
them, in the France of to-day, would almost certainly 
result in the final demolition and expulsion of the former. 

We pat these consequences conditionally ; for the reforms 
are not granted. If the Emperor insists on retaining his 
personal prerogatives, it is for himself and his Senate to 
discover how the Lower Chamber may safely be entrusted 
with the increased powers which he proposes to bestow 
upon it. Will he be content to remain nominally the head 
of the State, while in reality handing over legislative 
functions to a Parliament and a responsible Ministry ? Will 
he reserve to himself the right of veto, on the understand- 
ing that he shall never use it? Will he officiate as a sort 
of invisible Tycoon, a personator of absolute government, 
while entrusting the practical direction of the affairs of 
the country to his Ministers and the country itself? These 
ate questions which must shortly be answered ; and, until 
they até answered, it is premature to sing a hallelujah over 
the Emperor's sacrifice of personal government. He has 
not yét laid his absolute authority on the altar of French 
liberty. As there must be a compromise between the 
divérse principles laid down in his message, it is just as 
likely as not that the compromise may be effected chiefly 
by curtailing the powers which it is suggested should be 
given to the Legislative Body. There have been many 
promises made by the Imperial Government of meeting the 
wishes of the people, of advancing a step in the path 
towards civilisation and order, of crowning the edifice, and 
so forth. These indeterminate phrases have frequently 
raised hopes which were cruelly disappointed. The mystic 
and polished sentences which set all Europe wondering if 
the tinie had at length arrived for the Emperor to lay 


consents to become a Constitutional Monarch, and hands 
over the government of the country to the Legislative 
Chambérs, wé should gay that the pfospecté of his son 
beconting hereafter the Sovereign of France would be inde- 
finitely inéféased, There are many parties in France, and 
there ate not wanting 4 sufficient ntmber of gentlemen who 
would be ready to prove their claim to the vacant throne ; 
but the mass of the French people love the name of Napoleon, 
and would hold it a point of honour and loyalty to preserve 
the French crown to the present Emperor's son. These 
consequences aré clearly deducible from one interpretation 
of ‘the recent message; but it remains to be seen whether 
that interpretation be the correct one. If it is so, this 
month will be a marked month in French history. But, as 
we have endeavoured to point out, the efforts at Constitu- 
tionalism, to which the introductory paragraphs in the 


amy, 


about to proceed with the Bill of Pains and Penalties 
against a seditious and misbehaving magistrate, whom 
there wad no @ther way of deposing from the municipal 
office he had shown himéelf unfit to fill, the difficulty, 
half-forgotten in our day, suddenly rose up, and, to many 
scrupuloas and consciéntiows men, seémed to bar the way 
of justice. How could they give their verdict as jurors 
for the acquittal or conviction of the accused Mayor of 
Cork upon a mere conflict of gossip and chatter about his 
alleged offences ¢ They would not send a pickpocket to 
the pénitentiary, or a swindler to jail, upon such evidence. 
No Magisttate of Sessions, no Judge of County Court, no 
Baron of the Exchequer, no Member of the Committee of 
Council, no Chancellor in awful state, sitting in the House 
of Peers, would let a witness open his mouth until he had 
first been sworn to tell the truth, the whole truth, and 





message point, are incompatible with the closing passage, in 
which the principle of absolute personal government 1s 


nothing but the truth. What, then, was the meaning, 
sense, or propriety of a witness being suffered, without 


maintained. Is a compromise between these diverse prin-| such check upon his wandering faney or his venal tongue, 
ciples possible ; and, if possible, would it be accepted by to tell whatever tale should come into his head to a High 
the people who have just foreed the Emperor to profess Court of Parliament, exercising the highest power and 
himself, at least, desirous of making concessions to the authority known to the law? Happily the case did not 
popular demands? It is too soon, we say, to sing hymns | proceed actually to hearing ; but as soon as there was 
of praise over this event—for an event of importance it breathing time it was proposed that steps should be taken 
certainly is, whatever may come of it. . We must wait to ito obviate the difficulty for the future ; and a Select Com- 
see what coditions attend the bequeathal of these new mittee was appointed to inquire and report whether the 
powers to the Chamber, before settling the value of the Commons as well as the Lords should not have the power 


Emperor's nominal resignation. of examining witnesses. 
The Report of that Oommittee is now before us. It 


_| embodies the conclusions formed on the subject by the late 
Speaker (now Lord Eversley), by the present Speaker, by 
Sir Erskine May, whose historic evidence is especially 





THE COMMONS HOUSE A COURT OF JUSTICE. 





FA nl he iver gmt ee deserving of attention, and of Colonel Wilson Patten, 
Sunday daring the Session, under that title, the Chareh | W0s® as nage eae ae oo ae swag yf 
enjoins the offering up of prayer, “ that all things may be ,°S™4t10n on ea ‘ea pinertrene re ee 
so ordered and settled by their endeavours upon the best , the House. ithout a dissentient voice the Committee 
and surest foundation ; . . . that trath and justice may be , have recommended that Government should frame a suit- 
established amongst us for all generations.” We are able measure, declaring the right and expediency of oaths 
bound to presume that this means something, and if so, being administered by the popular as well as the hereditary 
what does it mean? Whatever else it may signify, it branch of the Legislature, when the nature of the pro- 
would seem beyond dispute that Parliament, in both . ceedings shall seem to require it. 


down his despotic sceptre, and make France the mistress] branches, is endued with the functions and charged | 
of her own fate, have been found to contain nothing but| with the obligations of a high court of justice. Appeals; 





flashes of rhetoric. Seeing is believing; and we havelin certain cases from the Courts of Law and Equity, 


gtown distrustful of Napoleonic oratory. 


On the other hand, if these changes in the Legislature are 
actually and honestly brought about—if these powers are 
granted to the Corps Législatif without stipulation or 
drawback—they sign the death-warrant of personal govern- 
ment, and are equivalent to a deed of resignation on the 
part of the Emperor. That this outcome would be much 
the safer of the two need hardly be added. The French 
people bear no grudge against the Emperor personally. On 
the contrary, they are, as a nation, well affected towards 
himeelf and his dynasty. ‘If discontent has sprang up in 
the large towns, and is slowly leavening the country, it is a 
discontent with the Emperor’s method of government, not 
with himself. There can be no doubt of the Emperor's 
popularity with the great mass of the people of France ; 
and, in view of that fact, it has hitherto been a problem 
with thoughtful observers why he has not, confident in his 
own position, handed over the reins of government to a 
Ministry responsible to Parliament. What greater insecu- 
rity could there be for any project he may have of founding 
a dynasty than the institution of a system dependent on 
the life of one man, and tending to inevitable collapse at 
his death? It may be he imagines that he, personally, can 
govern the country better than any collected Ministry 
could; but even if this were so, it is clear that he cannot, 
in the nature of things, live to govern the country many 
years longer, while he leaves as the representative of his 
authority an amiable and sentimental lady and a school- 
boy. Louis Napoleon has enjoyed for a pretty long period 
the sweets of absolute rule; and if there is one thing 
more than another which one might suppose him to 
place as of paramount concern, it is, not the limitation 
of his own personal prerogatives, but the chances of 
his son. These, under the system of absolute Imperial 
Sway, were none of the best. The Regency of the 
Empress was looked forward to with grave apprehen- 
sion by those of the Emperor's friends and adherents who 
knew best what opportunities for all manner of ambitions 
and resuscitated claims the death of the Emperor was likely 
to produce. But, with a Constitutional Government ruling 
the country, the death of the Sovereign becomes of less 
Salily tale, nivel machinery of government is not 
usual, and the new Sor contrary, everything goes on as 
eel” face vereign takes his place almost unno- 

Napoleon, in the decline of his life, 
satisfed with the reputation and popularity he has gained, 


are, indeed, frequently heard in the House of Lords; 


THE CAB PROBLEM. 
Since the days when patient and learned monks, deep in 


but the cases are, by comparison, few, of a judicial metaphysical subtleties, debated the question of how many 
character that come for trial before the House of angels could stand on the point of a needle, or discussed 
Commons. We are not disposed to wish that the list of the more difficult problem as to whether, and how, two 
the latter should be made longer. The multitudinous and. things could be in the same place at the same time, we are 
multifarious duties of our representative assembly leave certain no riddle less capable of solution has cropped up 
little time for the disposal of suits of grave importance. than that which confronted Mr D’Eyncourt on Wednesday 
There is, however, no likelihood, we think, of any serious last. Indeed, the worthy magistrate who presides at 
addition being made in this respect to the ordinary work of Marlborough Street gave it up at once. Even as he fled 
the Commons ; and all that is needful or desirable is that, | from the scene of riot which followed Mr Grenville Murray’s 
when they do sit as a court, they should try the questions cross-examination the other day, so did he decline to face 
brought before them as other tribunals do. It cannot be the problem which the Sphynx, in the person of a humble 
for the honour or advantage of any that the righis of indi-| cabdriver, came to him to propound. More ingenious 
viduals, of corporations, or of the State, should be care-| men than Mr D’Eyncourt—and doubtless such exist— 
lessly or unjudicially disposed of by the greatest assembly might well be puzzled to solve a conundrum which de- 
of the realm, Whether sitting as a council to make laws, mands, to begin with, that 4,000 cabs shall stand upon 
or as a court to enforce their execution, the House of Com- ground only able to offer accommodation for 2,000. There 
mons owe it to themselves and to the nation that their are, according to the cabman who was summoned by the 
proceedings should be conducted in the way best ealculated police for loitering, upwards of 6,000 cabs in London ; there 
to secure homage and respect. Whatever tends in general are about a third of the number constantly employed, which 


estimation to add weight and dignity to their decisions leaves 4,000 cabs which are supposed to be plying for hire; and 
ought, therefore, to be had in regard ; and, as far as possi- there is only standing room for 2,000 cabs, while it is a punish- 
ble, the sanctions which by law and custom all other able offence for a cabman to walk his horse about the streets 
tribunals are wont to make, ought, as a matter of obvious and look out for chance customers. Given standing-room 
prudence and consistency, to be appealed to by them, If for 2,000 cabs, to put 4,000 cabs on the same place—that 
the time should ever come when the community at large is the problem which Mr D’Eyncourt was requested to 
should see reason to respect the simple averment of an! solve, He did not solve it ; but he fined the eabman, which 
ordinary witness as equally entitled to credit with his sworn was the easier task of the two. Now it seems to us very 
testimony, oaths may, and doubtless will, be abolished,|hard that the Government should compel 2,000 of its 
but till that day arrives every court of justice is bound to subjects to break the law, and then intimate its intention 
decide upon the best evidence it can procure ; and with the| of punishing them. As this particular cabdriver observed— 
single exception of the House of Commons, every court of|and it was unfortunate that the law should have seized 
justice acts daily upon the rule that the best evidence it upon him, for he seems to have gained information from the 
can obtain is that which is taken in the most “solemn| recent meetings, and absolutely bristled with facts when 
manner," —the phrase whieh in all our Parliamentary |called upon to defend himself—the Government “takes 
records is used as equivalent to the administering of an nearly 20/, yearly for each cab, with an addition 
oath, If you teach the people that in every dispute, from one} of 5s. for a licence to drive the same.” What should we 
about the pettiest theft to one touching the highest trea- say of a theatrical manager who let out 200 stalls to 400 


son, no man can be either cleared or condemned save upon 
sworn testimony, it seems a strange anomaly that in Parlia- 
ment alone this elsewhere indispensable requisite should be 
dispensed with. 


people, and not only refused to indemnify the 200 
who were shut out, but threatened to prosecute them 
if they were found in the pit or gallery? This argu- 
mentative cabman informed his worship that, when he 





Nevertheless, it has so happened that time out of mind 
difficulty has been made about the right and the power of, 
the House of Commons to administer oaths to witnesses 


was taken up for loitering, he asked the constable if he knew 


where standing-room was to be found, and the constable 


said he did not. We are afraid, however, that Mr Perrin, the 
when cabdriver in question, was aiming at being jocose when he 





judicially called before their bar. The other day, 
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hinted that “crawlers,” as the loiterers are called, are|few persons object. The hemorrhage of labour caused by 
« crawlers” against’ their will. Fain would they seek a| weakness as in Ireland is one thing; phlebotomy, timely 
ful resting-place on some cabstand ; but Government | practised and with a wise discretion, is another, a different, 
drives them out into the streets, and compels them to walk|and so to speak, a wholly opposite thing. We need not 
slowly along by the side of the pavement, eyeing all the| dwell, however, upon the philosophy of that which hardly 
undecided-looking gentlemen, and twitching up their whip | any one of reflection, culture, or humanity is found to deny. 
as if to jog the uncertain purpose of the vacillating fare.|In the ebb and flow. of our high tides of enterprise, good 
«T can assure your worship,” said Mr Perrin, “that ninety-|ships will every now and then be stranded and wrecked, 
nine out of a hundred cabmen would rather be on aland the duty of the State, one but imperfectly recognised 
stand than loiter about, as it is harder work going aboutjand most capriciously ad unequally performed, is to pro- 
than standing still.” Logical enough, but yet not conclu-| vide ways of escape for those who, by no fault of their 
sive, is this passage. Doubtless it is harder work for both own, have been thrown into destitution. tis no answer 
horse and man to go about than to stand still; but the} to the claim for an emigration fund that it is liable to be 
fact does not prove that, therefore, ninety-nine cabmen out|abused. So is everything that is good in this world ; but 
of a hundred long for that standing-room which the Govern-| the business of sensible and humane men is always twofold, 
ment cruelly withholds. Some cabstands there are,—Mr|—first to provide for those who really need help, and 
D’Byncourt mentioned the Haymarket for instance, which are| secondly to guard the means entrusted to their care against 
favoured spots, and certain to attract “fares ;’ but, as a rule, | impostors and plunderers. 
a cabman will have better chance of obtaining employment| In particular places there are to be found willing and 
by loitering about the principal thoroughfares than by | able men who, with their families, neither have any remune- 
waiting on those cabstands which are generally placed in| rative work nor any prospect of it ; but who would cheerfully 
out-of-the-way corners, It is very wrong, certainly, to'!go to Canada or Australia, where labour is wanted and 
loiter, because it contravenes an Act of Parliament; but,|land is cheap, if they had means. It would certainly be 
before Government directed that “crawlers” should be/for their benefit and for the benefit of us all, that they 
punished, it should have seen that the crawlers were de-|should at least have the alternative offered them. Then 
prived of the excuse they now have, that there is no stand-|why should not all of us pay for the common good? It 
ing-room for them. No one expects a cabman to drive his/is sheer ignorance, or something very much worse, which 
empty cab quickly along the street if he is going no-|says, let the locality be taxed for the wherewithal to send 
whither, and unable to say which part of the town he may | these poor people away. The rich parish or the prosperous 
next be visiting. Besides, the public encourage “ crawling.” | town is not the quarter whence the claim proceeds. It is 
Who thinks of walking to a cabstand to get a Hansom?|the long overcrowded distriet whose rates are already too 
The “ fare” pauses on the edge of the pavement, and waits/ heavy for its springs of industry wherein the would-be 
until the next “crawler ” leisurelycomes up. Probably there | emigrants are chiefly found. This is true as between parish 
is no ¢abstand within ten minutes’ walk from him, and! and parish ; it is equally true as between city and city; it 
even then he may not know where to find it; but use and | jg still more true as between country and town. The 
wont have taught him that, if he happens to be in one of | change in the law of relievability, a righteous and rational 
the chief thoroughfares, he has only to wait a second or change as we have always thought, is only beginning now 
two and he will be accosted by some willing cabman, who to be understood in its effect upon local rates. The tendency, 
will look as business-like and brisk as he has hitherto beeit! as was foreseen at the time by its authors, though not 
looking indolent and careless. by anticipation realised generally, is to drive the surplus 
At the same time it must be admitted that “crawling,” labour of the agricultural districts into cities and manu- 
in many circumstances, is a positive nuisance, which ought | facturing towns. The metropolis partakes of both charac- 
to be abolished. In a narrow thoroughfare like Cheapside | teristics. Education and enterprise, pleasure aud business, 
a “crawler” sometimes impedes traffic for the extent of| drudgery and speculation, are all combined and intensified 
halfea-mile ; and when he nidsters in force round the door!jn the cluster of cities we call London. And within the 





; nm aes 
them? Without fitness for rough labour or capability to 
endure exposure to cold, they would simply drop where 
they were flung, and die with a curse on their lips at the 
cruelty that had torn them from their poor shelter at home, 
and their sad reversionary right, when all else failed, to go to 
the workhouse. Itisnot by considerations of extreme poverty, 
whether in the individual or the locality, that measurés 
for emigration ought to be governed. Primarily, it ought 
to be, perhaps, in every case guided by a sagacious discrimi- 
nation as to what the fair chances are of the emigrants 
taking root and thriving in the new soil. In the second 
place, it ought honourably and faithfully to be administered 
with a view to the benefit of the colonial communitids 
willing to recive the new comers. Finally, an emigration 
fund ought to be administered by some impartial and 
national authority, rather with a view to prevent a sudden 
inundation of labour in a particular spot from stagnating 
into a swamp of misery and penury, than as an ordinary 
means of relieving the pressure of rates. The fund ought 
to be general ; its application specific and special. 








OUR MILITARY BREECH-LOADER. 


The Irish Church Bill, as the most prominent subject 
before the country, has possibly detracted somewhat from 
the public interest usually taken in the Wimbledon 
meeting, which has a greater value this year as 
affording the public the opportunity not only to hear, but 
to see the performance of the different systems of military 
breech-loading arms, and more particularly of that one said 
to have been decided on by our War Department, after a 
lengthy trial and a considerable outlay. We use the term 
“said to have been” advisedly; for it is impossible to 
deduce any accurate or definite conclusion from the vague 
speeches and reports of the War authorities, whose reti- 
cence and vacillation seem to give colour and substantiation 
to the numerous rumours which are afloat on the subject.. 

We expressed our opinion some months since that the 
then pending Report of the Select Committee would not 
be of a nature to satisfy either the just claims and expec- 
tations of the different inventors or the more paramount 
requirements of the national interest; while we deprecated 
the enormous outlay by whieh this unsatisfactory result 
had been attained. Our remarks on that oceasion were 
grounded on a mere authenticated rumour, which has since 


of a theatte or concert-room he is the author of endless | ambit of the metropolis similar social causes tend with the developed into fact in the shape of the final Report of the 
confusion. There seems to us to be no reason why| present one of relievability to draw the bulk of the labouring Committee, which, with circumstances which have subse- 
Government should not supply ample room for all the/classes towards one part of the town, and the rich and quently transpired, fully confirm the views we then enter- 


cabs in London, and so deprive the “crawler’’ of his/ well-to-do classes towards the other. The same reasons 
excuse. But unless the new standing-room be con-| which would render it inipracticable and inhuman to lay 





tained. 
It is a curious feature of departmentalism in this country 


venient as well as sufficiently commodious, the public will an emigration rate on the East end which the West end/that it rarely, if ever, meddles with the subject of inven- 
never learn to patrohise cabstands instead of waiting for| should not pay, would render a metropolitan rate for the|iion5 without the perpetration of either an injustice, a job, 
the chance of an empty cab passing. Unless cabstands| purposes of emigration unjust and unworkable. a failure, or an extravagance. In the present case there 
are prominent and easy of access, “ crawling” will con-| While the average amount of poor-rates in the counties| are palpable evidences of three of these elements, and the 
tinue to have its customers. The difficulty obviously is to| o¢ England has not increased within the last ten years, it|fourth, if less apparent, may not be altogether wanting. 
find sach prominent and accessible standing-room in the! ja, augmented in London forty-five per cent. The ex-|The injustice of the matter is not, in our Opinion, con- 
neighbourhoods where eabs are chiefly wanted. Neither planation is obvious. The surplus hands are shoved into|densed in an isolated instance, but embraces a variety of 
duke nor shoemaker likes to have a cabstand opposite his! town with their wives and their little ones. This might be} forms ; we confine ourselves, however, for the present to the 


windows, and might object to the public-house at~the|...6 reason for an emigration tax upon all England with} 


most prominent instance. In the War-Office Circular, dated 


corner, which would immediately be opened, But it appears} 4}, exception of London, which is the exact converse of a/22nd October, 1866, inviting competition for the produc- 
to us that a little judgment would discover plenty of space) reason for an emigration tax on London specially. The|tion of a breech-loading service weapon, it is stated in the 
for cabstands in the larger thoroughfares, which could be guardians invited to meet the noblemen and gentlemen| fifth and final paragraph, that “The Secretary of State 
used without offence toanybody. The cabstands need not| assembled at the Westminster Sessions House did perfectly | will take care that no ingenious novelty produced in answer 


be 80 long that one must walk the length of the street right, therefore, in negativing such a proposal ; and for our 


to this advertisement shall be adopted in the service with- 


before one can cross. It is a series of short cabstands part we only wonder it should ever have come to be made./out proper acknowledgment,” and “the name of the 
which we want, placed near enough the principal public | Tt does not follow on that account that an emigration tax,|individual with whom it originates shall be recorded in 
buildings, theatres, clubs, and so forth, to be handy, suffi-| pyen jf imposed on all kinds of property throughout the|connection with it.” Among the rifles sent in were two 
ciently prominent to be visible, and yet not blocking up the };ingdom, would not be a good and acceptable thing. Wel called the Peabody and the Martini. The former of these 


chief thoroughfares, or fronting private residences. Re-| 41. inclined to believe that it would be both useful and 
arrange the existing cabstands and add to their number;| ular, provided that it were applied only to cases of 
then the edict against “crawling” may with some show) i, dustrial congestion, and strictly within the limits which 
of reason be put in force. And if it were acted upon), regard for the welfare of the colonies and of the emi- 
thoroughly and vigorously the public would soon learn to grants themselves would prescribe. We have ever been 
walk to the nearest cabstand instead of waiting on the opposed to the blundering nostrum of a rate in aid, for the 
pavement, and would thus become familiar with the various| 21) sufficient reason that it directly tends to the reckless and 
positions of the cabs. They would probably also learn to/ yasteful increase of local expenditure. We would not, there- 
hail the cab which is first on the rank, instead of calling! ¢,.. by any means make theapplication of an emigration rate 
thé nearest one—which is often done—and thereby running conditional merely upon the increase of pauperism beyond 
the risk of getting a horse which is wholly done up by its a given point. Neither would we have the notion encouraged 
last journey. that such a fund was a resource that might be regularly or 
G permanently relied on as part of the ways and means of 
- AN EMIGRATION RATE. a heavily-rated district. It unfortunately happens, in too 


Ought the people of London to be specially taxed to | many cases, that the poorer inhabitants of a long depressed 
provide an emigration fund for the nation at large? This and declining district are peculiarly ill-suited to emigration. 
was the question put -and negatived at the conference held | This is not their individual fault, it is their misfortune in 
the other day between a nuniber of gentle and noble out-}common ; but the fact is there; you cannot deny it, and 
siders, and a number of metropolitan guardians, assem-| you must not disregard it. Huddle on board two or three 
bled under the presidency of Lord Alfred Churchill. To] score of pale, emaciated, soft-handed silk-weavers from 
emigration, as a means of relieving the congestion of labour} Bethnal Green, send them across the ocean, and fling them 


was a well-known weapon, which had seen some service 
and passed severe trials in America, having been patented 
as far back as 1862. The latter was a modern production, 
called into existence, like many others, by this War- 
Office Circular. According to the first Report, dated 
February 12, 1868, both these rifles failed to satisfy the 
Committee, the first wanting accuracy in the shooting, and 
the latter coming to grief with bad cartridges. Both these 
guns appear, however, to have been reserved for further expe- 
riment; but we fail subsequently to hear anything of the 
Peabody, while, under the patronage and improvement of the 
Committee, the Martini, united with the Henry system of 
barrel, turns up at last as the ne plus ultra of breech- 
loading,— the perfect weapon which is to defend 
the rights and possessions of the British empire. The 
proprietors of the Peabody patents would naturally com- 
plain of the undue preference shown to a rival of different 
form and feature, but that complaint derives additional 
force when, as in the present instance, the younger weapon 
accepted, is a distinct copy of the older one rejected. We 
bave before us the drawings in section of both systems, and 
it requires no subtle knowledge of mechanics to detect the 








to which all highly stimulated industrial systems are liable, jon shore at Halifax or Montreal, and what will become of 
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similarity—it is apparent to the meanest capacity. It is| world-wide scandal, not compensated for by any advantage 
not, of course, incumbent on the War Office, nor is it|to the State. Public opinion is a powerful court of appeal 
desirable for them to be the arbiters in cases of dis-|for all cases of maladministration in this country ; and 
puted patent right ; but, on the other hand, it is not decent though having plenty of business of other kinds on hand, 
that they should assist and encourage an infringement. |it may not be amiss for it to institute some little inquiry 








THE LITERARY EXAMINER. 


The Life of Thomas Cochrane, Tenth Earl of Dundonald. 
By Thomas, Eleventh Earl. Bentley. 


They who have read the ‘ Autobiography of a Seaman’ 








We are naturally led to inquire why, as the Peabody failed 
in accuracy, it was not also allied with the wonderful 
Henry barrel and the Government cartridges that made the 
salvation and the glorification of the Martini. Throughout 
the whole of the last Report there are evidences which lead 
us to infer a foregone conclusion in the minds of the Com- 
mittee, in which case it was a double injustice to the other 
gentlemen whose inventions are there so hastily slurred 
over. Wilson, Carter, and Edwards, Walker and Money, 
are names which had attained some notoriety and success 
in independent public trials; yet here they are got rid of in 
a manner that looks unpleasant, and half justifies the 
insinuations and assertions we have so often heard. 

We need not repeat our animadversions on the cost to the 
country at which this Martini-Henry Rifle has been pro- 
duced ; but if the result had upheld the implied promise 


into the last undertaking of a department, which bears a 
very ugly character for the injustice, inconsistency, and 
incompetency of its proceedings. 








Correspondence. 


ACCIDENTS WITH BREECH-LOADERS. 


Sir,-—I doubt not that many of your readers are Volunteers, 
and therefore interested in a subject which is daily becoming 
more familiar to them,—I mean the manipulation of and 
practice with breech-loading rifles. Itis only in the natural 
order of things, and to be expected, that during the initiatory 
period of existence of any new machine, there should be 
some accidents arising from imperfections either in itself or 
in the knowledge of its action and capabilities, or from both 
combined ; and I tliink it tells greatly in favour not only of 


will anticipate with pleasure the perusal of this work. The 
present Earl has carried on his father’s story to its true 
completion ; and, though eight years have passed since the 
‘Autobiography’ first appeared, the interval has not 
destroyed the interest which attaches to the distinguished 
author, who was at once a hero and a politician. The 
opening chapter of the present work supplies an adequate 
digest of the ‘Autobiography.’ The four next chapters 
recount the issue of the “‘ Stock Exchange Trial ;’’ Lord 
Cochrane’s committal to the King’s Bench Prison; his 
expulsion from the House of Commons, and his return ; 
and the causes of his general popularity. Seven chapters 
following are exhausted in describing his occupations as 
Chief Admiral, first of Chili and afterwards of Brazil; 
but as the episodes which constitute their interest were 
pictured by himself in a separate narrative of ‘Services in 
Chili, Peru, and Brazil,’ these chapters have been wisely 
made as brief as possible. 


There could be no reason, however, for abridging the 
story of Lord Cochrane’s connection with Greece; since 
the true particulars of that connection have not before 
been given to the public. The author, therefore, enters 
largely into the grounds on which Lord Cochrane was tra- 
duced by critics and historians ; proves that his successes 
were substantially greater than such writers have commonly 
supposed, and that his failures sprang from the faults of 
others, as well as from misfortunes by which he was him- 
self the keenest sufferer. The documents relating to this 
period of his history,—to which the author, however, 
refers in an appendix, as much as in the body of the work, 
—derive additional value from the light they throw upon 
affairs in Greece about this period. Eight other chapters 


the principle of breech-loading, against which such an outcry 
was raised on this very point of danger some few years ago, 
but also of the training and instruction in the mechanism of 
fire-arms that the civil community have lately acquired by 
the Volunteer movement, that so few accidents with breech- 
loaders are recorded. From a long experience I am familiar 
with every phase of the subject, and I wish to call attention 
to one point which received an exposition last week at Wim- 
bledon, and from which, in the extensive distribution and 
use of breech-loaders which is now taking place. I think it 
probable that numerous and fatal accidents may arise, namely, 
the accidental use of a loaded cartridge for a “ dummy” in 

ractising the breech movement, Corporal Peake, of the lst 
Manch tetse Rifles, was by rigid rule of the Association, last 
week disqualified from further competition in this year’s pro- 
ceedings at Wimbledon, for having discharged a bullet while 


in the Report, we should have had little more to say. 
Naturally we might expect that the fruit of so much 
deliberation and disbursement would occupy a high, if 
not the highest, place among its compeers of less 
exalted birth and breeding. But what do we find? In 
the firing at the breech-loader butts at Wimbledon last 
week, it not only held a very inferior place, both for rapidity, 
of firing and the accompanying score, but there were 
sundry hitches, numerous misfires, a difficulty in getting 
the cartridges into the chamber, evident defects in the 
mechanism itself; and it is stated that in the hands of 
Mr Malcolm, M.P., it broke down entirely. We might be 








content that it should be beaten in time by the Carter and 
Edwards, the Soper, or the new upstart Westley-Richards ; 
it might be slow but sure, but it is rather hard to find 
that we have spent 13,000/. in the concoction of a piece of 
machinery that lags, flounders, and finally breaks down on 
the first public exhibition of its powers. In our last article 
we hinted at the possibility of the arms manufactured in 
bulk not proving equal to the carefully-constructed pattern 
which so charmed the Committee at Woolwich. That stage 
has not been reached ; and with some half-dozen specially- 
made guns what do we see ? It may not be fair to charge the 
misfires to the fault of the gun. This is a matter imme- 
diately connected with the cartridge. But in this, the War 
department and the Committee are equally, if not more 
culpable. The uncertainty and insecurity of the Govern- 
ment or, as it is called, the Boxer cartridge is notorious, 
and matter of free comment in certain circles ; yet officialism 
has gone on heaping expense upon expense in successive alte- 
rations, and the accumulation of useless stores, in the vain 
endeavour to do what any artisan of intelligence would tell 
them was an impossibility, i.¢., to make the Government 
cartridge in its present form, safe and reliable. Not long 
since a soldier slid one of these identical Martini car- 
tridges down the larger barrel of his Snider rifle, in which 
it suddenly exploded ; happily without injury to any one. 


practising, as he thought, with empty or dummy cartridges ; 
the bullet, according to report, only narrowly escaping the 
roduction of serious mischief. The same thing occurred 
ast year with one of my own rifles, notwithstanding special 
precautions taken to prevent the risk. Ensign White, of the 
39th Middlesex, was going through the platoon drill with a 
Walker-Money rifle at one of the butts, when he accidentally 
mixed a loaded cartridge with the “dummies,” with the same 
result, of course, as Corporal Peake thisyear. A bullet was 
also lodged in the wall of the Junior Carlton Club last year 
in the same manner. 
I was early impressed with this contingent possibility of 
accident with the central-tire system. The plan of making 
dummies by snapping off the caps of empty metallic cases, 
and then fi ling them with coal dust, is not sufficiently pro- 
tective. Coal dust has an uncommon likeness to gunpowder, 
and the sham cartridge thus made is neither externally nor 
internally so plainly unlike the real article as it should be to 
avoid their becoming mixed. My plan of making dummy 
cartridges consisted in taking out the percussion cap and 
anvil from the centre of base, filling in the chamber with a 
solid piece of brass wire filed flush with the surface, and 
filling the powder space with cork, terminating also in a cork 
bullet, the brass case being crimped in to the latter. I had 
thus a dummy cartridge sufficiently resembling the genuine 
one for all purposes of mere manipulative use, and suffici- 
ently dissimilar in weight and appusunes to make a legiti- 
mate interloper easily recognised by the contrast. Mr Daw, 
of Threadneedle Street, whose metallic cases I used, sug- 
ted a further improvement, which he very kindly effected 
y stamping a number of cases with a solid brass base, with- 
out any chamber or orifice for the percussion cap. These 
were filled with a long white wooden bullet turned to size 


are employed to exhibit whatever was most of public inte- 
test in the thirty years that followed; thirty years, on the 
part of Lord Dundonald, of scientific research, of practical 
experiment, and also of literary labour; in which he strove 
to accomplish two ends—the dearest, perhaps, to his ambi- 
tion—the full reversal of that wrongful sentence which a 
former generation had passed upon him; and the increase 
and advancement of the naval service, of which he was 
himself a most conspicuous ornament. Both objects may 
be said to have been crowned with ample success. King 
William the Fourth commenced the restitution, which was 
finally completed by the present Queen. “ By the kind- 
nesses which he received from these illustrious persons,” 
writes the present Lord Dundonald, “ my father’s late years 
were cheered.” 

I can never cease to be profoundly grateful to my Sovereign, 
and her revered husband, for the personal interest with whict 
they listened to my prayer immediately after his death. Through 
their gracious influence, the same banner of the Bath that had 
been taken from him nearly fifty years before, was restored to its 
place in Westminster Abbey, and allowed to float over his remains 
at their time of burial. Thus the last stain upon my father’s 
memory was wiped out. 

Conveyed from the King’s Bench Prison to the House of 
Commons, Lord Cochrane was one of the few celebrities in 
English history who have pleaded their cause before the 
Senate. There is a grand conviction of absolute innocence 
pervading the whole of the address which he spoke on 
hat occasion. Nothing of apology and nothing of admis- 
sion escaped his lips from beginning to end; but a strenuous 


We, in common with many others, could never understand | for fitting the case, which was thus made solid, hard, and | abhorrence of the vile indignities most unjustly put upon 
the proceedings of the Committee in this matter of car-| compact, and still more dissimilar to its dangerous relation. | him animates the entire speech. That a man of such emi- 


tridges. The War-Office Circular above quoted offered a 
reward of 400/. for the best service cartridge, which, after 
due trial, was awarded to Mr Daw for his plain metallic 
soldered case. Yet we suppose, because it thus received a 
public recognition of its merits, and was authoritatively 
pronounced the best, our sapient officials insist on spending 
the public money in patching up a dearer and inferior 
article. 


It is said with some show of reason, but we trust incor- 
rectly, that the War Office has sanctioned and abetted the 
piracy in this Martini rifle, because the gentleman whose 
name it bears does not require compensation for his labours, 
and they will thereby save a large sum. This is economy 
with a vengeance. Verily extremes meet: for while they 


This plan was found to answer admirably, and, notwithstand- 
ing the crowded and ica copfused state of the exhibi- 
tion tent, and the demands for loaded and dummy cartridges, 
I had no difficulty in keeping the two classes separate and 
avoiding all apgreet to accident or danger, contingencies I 
must confess I looked forward to with some apprehension. 
This or some similar idea I commend to the notice of all who 
have to do with the use of the new military breech-loaders, 
as the manipulation for mere purposes of illustration or prac- 
tice with the loaded cartridge, or the habit of using one like 
it, is self-evidently, and as I know from experience, attended 
with risk and danger. 
I am, &e., 

_ Westminster, July 13th, 1869. 


Mowsray WALKER. 





An adjourned Conference of the Guardians of the Poor for 
the pesrogsione Unions, &c., was held on Wednesday at the 


Sessions House, Westminster, to consider the proposal of 


have accepted a weapon costing on their own showing | levying a metropolitan rate to assist the emigration of the 


21, 18s. 9d. each, we are credibly informed that they have 
hastily inspected and rejected others at two-thirds of the 
price. It seems to be an unfortunate fatality with our 
War Department to make a muddle and a mess of almost 
everything they take in hand respecting improvement of 
war matériel. Never initiating any subject themselves, and 
only, as in this case of breech-loading service arms, being 
driven to it by the obvious progress of events abroad, and 
the pressure of public opinion at home; when they do com- 
mence they are neither prompt, acute, nor consistent in their 
action 7 but fritter away the public time and money in 
eccentric experiments to learn results which all the world 


unemployed. ~ Lord Churchill, who took the chair, called 
attention to the fact that, according to the published figures 
of the Poor-Law Board, the total number of paupers in the 
metropolis in 1869 was, 129 828, while in 1866 there were 
99,101, showing an increase in four years of 30,000—a growth 
of pauperism that must occasion t disturbance in the 
social relations of the metropolis. The Conference came to a 
somewhat curious conclusion. The proposal was to present a 
memorial to the Government urging the wisdom of levying a 
rate of one penny in the pound throughout the metropolis 
for the purpose of carrying out an extended and systematic 
annual emigration of the fa classes. To this an amend- 
ment was moved by Dr Stallard to the effect that it was not 
desirable that any payment should be made from rates for 
adult emigration. Another amendment was moved by Mr 
Freeman to the effect that emigration of the character de- 


nent rank and service should be condemned to stand in the 
pillory was of itself unique in the history of aristocratic 
wrongs ; and yet that one so bitterly condemned should be 
permitted to utter his own defence in the House of Com- 
mons, in the very interval between his condemnation and 
his punishment, proves at least the earnest desire of the 
Commons to do him ample justice. Magnificent as was 
the eloquence and fervour of the injured man, he failed to 
persuade the House to set him free; and a majority of 140 
against but 44 dissentients confirmed the judgment of the 
Court. Itis probable that the disinclination of the Com- 
mons to resolve itself into a kind of novel Star Chamber, 
with a view to overruling the decisions of inferior Courts, 
had more todo with producing this majority than any con- 
viction of the members as to the reasonableness of the 
éxisting verdict. Be this as it may, one immediate advan- 
tage accrued to Lord Cochrane from the debate, that, 
within a few days of his trial in the Commons, his constitu- 
ents re-elected him member for Westminster. It was, 
moreover, unanimously resolved by the constituents, that 
“Lord Cochrane was perfectly innocent of the Stock Ex- 
change fraud ; that he was a fit and proper person to repre- 
sent the City of Westminster in Parliament, and that his 
re-election should be secured without any expense to him.” 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, who had hotly opposed him at 
the previous election, generously declined to oppose him 
again; and so ardent was the expression of sympathy on 
the part of the constituents that, but for the prudence of 
Sir Francis Burdett and other leaders of the popular party, 
riotous manifestations of the people’s disgust would pro- 
bably have crowned the re-election. As it was, one further 


knew before, and which neither right, reason, or justice 
can recommend, The anomalous position in which inventors 
aro placed in dealing with the British War Office is a 


advantage at once resulted from the public feeling: the 
Government feared to put into execution the shameful sen- 
tence of the pillory ; and this dishonour was, therefore, hap- 
pily saved. Lord Cochrane was, however, expelled from the 


scribed should be conducted under the responsibility of G. ° 
ment, and paid for by Imperial meee On being phe 
the meeting both the amendments were severally rejected 
jand the original motion then shared the same fate. ‘ 
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endure.” If we cannot absolutely accept the splendid titles figure, his ruddy face, his sprouting beard, his taciturn manner pro- 
of “Victor and Martyr,” which filial homage would duced a singular manent on his comrades. They never 


* Es! ae . d that under the rough exterior of this man, who attended 
approve for his deserts—for a martyr is justly one who dies *"SPecte g” : “von 
ion « principle, eid not who merely sutlens tod theca the lectures so regularly, driving up in a capacious rustic sledge 
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ranks of the Knights Commanders of the Bath; and it 
was not, as we have already stated, until the reign of Queen 
Victoria, that his banner was once more placed in West- 
minster Abbey. x 


drawn by a couple horses, somewhat almost childlike was con- 
cealed. They thought him an eccentric sort of pedant, and they 


The three great epochs of Lord Cochrane’s career, sub- 
sequent to his retirement from the British Parliament, 
were in Chili, Brazil, and Greece; and were 
remarkable for the signal advantages they brought to 
others, and the little recompense to himself. Not only 
while in Chili was he subject to much political neglect, of 
which he bitterly complains in several letters ; but by all 
that he eateniptalusd, in the cause of Chilian independence, 
he was a loser of twenty-five thousand pounds. So in the 
Brazils, an empire which he probably saved from being 
d ed yet once more to the position of a Portuguese 
colony, he was the victim both of insult and injustice, being 
defrauded of his proper share of prizes, and-of the whole of 
the pension to which by Imperial decree he was entitled. 
His services to Brazil, like his services to Chili, redounded 
to his personal honour, both as patriot and as sailor ; but 
for material advantage, whether present or to come, they 
yielded not even the semblance or shadow. In Greece, 
where his failures as well as his successes witnessed to his 
eminent worth, he was equally unfortunate in the pecuniary 
sense, and in the treatment which he received from the 
Greeks. Not a little of the benefit that accrued from the 
diplomacy by which the independence of Greece was finally 
s2cured was due to his labour and his reputation ; but he 
met with so little sympathy either at home or from his 
adopted friends, that at the last he was only enabled to 
make his escape from Poros through the assistance of a 
Russian Admiral. 

Lord Cochrane’s career as a hero of the seas came to an 
end with his departure from Greece. The author has 
given us, at this point of the story, a brief enumeration of 
his various campaigns; from which it must appear that 
his title to fame was slowly and yet deservedly earned. He 
was but seventeen when he entered the Navy. In 1800, 
when he was twenty-four, he received the command of the 
Speedy. With that “crazy little sloop, no larger than a 
coasting-brig,” and a crew of fifty-four officers and men, he 
had taken and retaken, in the course of thirteen months, 
fifty ships, 122 guns, and 534 prisoners. At last this 
pigmy vessel, after desperate fighting, had to surrender to 
three French line-of-battle ships; and it was on this occa- 
sion that Captain Pallitre, who was in command of the 
French man-of-war, declined to accept the sword of an 
officer “who had for so many hours,” as he expressed it, 
‘ struggled against impossibility.” 

Appointed to the Arab and the Pallas in succession, he 
found no work to do in the former, but in the latter he 
achieved such valorous exploits as consoled him for his pre- 
vious idleness. He was sent to the Azores, with orders to 
limit his cruise to a month; buat within that period he 
managed to capture three Spanish vessels; while in the 
following year, and in the very same ship, after performing 
many similar feats, he encountered three French brigs and 
a frigate, and was so disabled after a persistent contest 
that he was obliged to return to Portsmouth for repairs. 


The Impérieuse was assigned to him in 1806, with 
which he took three prizes. Being ordered home, next 
year he proceeded to the Mediterranean ; and both in 1807 
and 1808 he achieved a number of victories on the seas, 
and accomplished important services on land. He wrote 
to Lord Collingwood that he had completely demolished 
the newly constructed semaphoric telegraphs along the 
coasts of France; while his own list of casualties was, 
“‘ None killed, none wounded, one singed in blowing up a 
. battery.” Next followed his occupation of the Castle of 
Trinidad, of which Lord Collingwood wrote: “The zeai 
and energy with which he has maintained that fortress 
excite the highest admiration; his resources for every 


exigency have no need.” A splendid exploit with the fire- 
ships in ue Roads followed in 1809; and this was the 


last service which Lord Cochrane rendered, as a seaman, to 

d. Henceforth he devoted himself to the cause of 
freedom in Chili, in Peru, in Brazil, and in Greece. On 
both sides of the South-American Continent his success 
was complete ; and if he failed in Greece to carry out his 
full intentions, the fault was less his own than that of those 
he served. 

It is at the end of a life, and not in the midst, that the 
verdict of the public is commonly justly given. Lord 
Cochrane, who, however, had long since changed his title 
for that of Dundonald, was buried in Westminster Abbey ; 
and this of itself was a nation’s epitaph on his deserts. A 
public funeral was not accorded to him ; but “ his son was 
permitted,” as the author expresses it, “to conduct that 
funeral in a way worthy of his great reputation.” His 
insignia of the Order of the Bath were restored to their 
place in the chapel of Henry VII.; and among the 
mourners was Lord Brougham, who had come expressly 
from Paris to render this honour to one who had been his 
friend for fifty years. Standing over his grave, Lord 
Brougham exclaimed, ‘“‘ No Cabinet Minister here ! no officer 
of State to grace this great man’s funeral!” But the 
funeral was graced nevertheless, as the author observes, 
“ by the reverent homage of hundreds gathered within the 
Abbey walls ;” and it is evident from the tone of the press 
about that time that there was a popular conviction that 
England had lost a distinguished warrior and most unselfish 
patriot, “ whose warfare had been marked by acts of daring 
rarely equalled, and whose patriotism had brought upon 
him sufferings such as few in modern times have had to 





admit that natural endowments were his “only fortune ” | 
—for rank in England and everywhere else is a powerful 
recommendation to advancement—-still we must allow that | 
few have done much more to deserve reward, and none 
received much less. He delivered Chili and Peru from 
Spanish thraldom, and yet was driven from their shores 
almost as if he were an enemy. He did as much for 
Brazil as Wellington did for England; and received in 
return the obloquy of the ruling powers, and the with- 
holding of pecuniary dues. He offered his services to 
Greece, to help her in the war with Turkey; but she 
refused to follow the leader she had chosen, or to obey the | 
counsellor she had herself approved. He laboured hard, 
by the exercise of purely inventive talents, to improve 
the naval science of his country; but he was buried in 
Westminster Abbey before the country recognised his | 
work. Possibly his own imprudence, and want of worldly | 
caution, had much to do with this misapprehension of his 
merits; for even his most devoted admirers cannot fail to | 
admit that there were times when he exposed himself to 
censure, and even courted animosity. His method of 
gaining his first election, when he stood for Honiton, was, 
to say the least, equivocal; while his language to Lord 
St Vincent, because he refused to grant him a favour, was, 
to use the language of his friends, ‘‘ too plain to be for- 
given.” The truth is, that Lord Dundonald had 
much of the temper of a mutineer, and more perhaps 
of the daring than fhe prudence of a great commander. 
Still, there is a certain nobleness in all his actions, 
which is more attractive even than success; nor can 
his son be accused of exaggeration when he says: 
“Judged by the harshest rules of worldly wisdom, it must 
be acknowledged that these faults brought upon him far 
heavier punishment than he merited ; perhaps even it will 
be deemed by posterity that they were faults very nearly 
akin to virtues.” 








made no advances towards him, being able to do very well with- 
out him. And he, for his part, avoided them. During the first 
two years he ner we at the university, he became intimate with no 
one except the student from whom he took lessons in Latin. 
This student, whose name was Mikhalevich, an enthusiast and 
somewhat of a poet, grew warmly attached to Lavretsky, and quite 
accidentally became the cause of a serious change in his fortunes. 
One evening when Lavretsky was at the theatre—he never missed 
a single representation, for Mochalof was then at the summit . 
of his glory--he caught sight of a young girl in a box on the first 
tier. Never before had his heart beaten so fast, though at that 


| time no woman ever passed before his stern eyes without sending 


its pulses flying. Leaning on the velvet border of the box, the 
girl sat very still. Youthful animation lighted up every fea- 
ture of her beautiful face; artistic feeling shone in her lovely eyes, 
which looked out with a soft, attentive gaze from underneath deli- 
cately pencilled eyebrows, in the quick smile of her expressive 
lips, in the bearing of her head, her arms, her neck. ‘As to her 
dress, it was exquisite, By her side sat a sallow, wrinkled woman 
of five-and-forty, wearing a low dress and a black cap, with an 
unmeaning smile on her vacant face, ¢@ which she strove to give 
an aspect of attention. Inthe background of the box appeared 
an elderly man in a roomy coat, and with a high cravat. His 
small eyes had an expression of stupid conceit, modified by a kind 
of cringing suspicion ; his moustache and whiskers were dyed, he 
had an immense meaningless forehead, and flabby cheeks: his 
whole appearance was that of a retired general. 

Lavretsky kept his eyes fixed on the girl who had made such 
an impression on him. Suddenly the door of the box opened, and 
Mikhalevich entered. The appearance of the man who was almost 
his only acquaintance in all Moscow—his appearance in the com- 
pany of the very girl who had absorbed his whole attention seemed 
to Lavretsky strange and significant. As he continued looking 
at the box, he remarked that all its occupants treated Mikhalevich 
like an old friend. Lavretsky lost all interest in what was going 
on upon the stage ; even Mochalof, although he was that evening 
“* in the vein,” did not produce his wonted impression upon him. 
During one very pathetic passage, Lavretsky looked almost invo- 
luntarily at the object of his admiration. She was leaning forward, 
a red glow colouring her cheeks. Her eyes were bent upon the 
stage, but gradually, under the influence of his fixed look, thev 
turned and rested on him. All night long those eyes haunted 
him. At last, the carefully constructed dam was broken through. 
He shivered and he burnt by turns, and the very next day he 





In reading this excellently-written and interesting bio- 
graphy, the reader finds himself informed upon the details 
of a great man’s life, without being wearied with the 
adulation which is common to hero-worship, or vexed with 
dull minutize which cannot employ his attention. It was 
a difficult, because a delicate, matter for a son to write his 
father’s history; but the present Lord Dundonald has 
brought to the task the prudence and the capacity which 
were necessary to do it really well. 


Liza. By Ivan Turguenief. Translated from the 
Russian by W. R. 8. Ralston. In Two Volumes. 
Chapman and Hall. 

Mr Ralston will be held in grateful remembrance by all 
lovers of Russian literature for his admirable translation 
of Krilof’s fables, which was published last year; and he 
will again earn their thanks for his present version of one 
of Turguenief’s most characteristic novelettes. ‘Liza’ is a 
story of little incident, of but slight plot, and it ends 
unfortunately ; but those who read Turguenief at all will 
read him for something else than the mere story of his 
books. In these quiet pages they will recognise the tender- 
hearted and quick-eyed humorist, who is by turns patriot, 
satirist, and poet. So very marked is his individuality, that 
one looks around in vain for any author with whom he 
may be compared. His minute and keen characterisation 
reminds one of Balzac, but he is not Balzac; his strong 
sympathy with exalted states of emotion reminds one of 
George Sand, but he is not George Sand; his tender 
insight into the sadness of human life reminds one of 
George Eliot, but he is not George Eliot. We should be 
better able to describe his peculiarities as a writer if he did 
not carry to an extreme his refinement and moderation. 
He is too subdued; and it is only after laying down the 
book, that one looks back and sees how instinct with life 
were the figures which passed before him. Turguenief is 
so averse to the melodramatic in fiction that he -is at times 
wanting in clearness. If you are not familiar with his 
style, you are likely to throw down the book at the outset 
as a tedious and dull recital of insignificant details. It 
requires patience and thought to catch the full value of 
his suggestive sketches ; and, once the reader has learned 
the secret, he will not readily relinquish his acquaintance 
with the people to whom the novelist introduces him. 
‘Liza’ for example, is a marvellously simple story, which 
has, properly speaking, no ending at all; and, as a story, it 
is decidedly wanting in action and interest ; but it is filled 
with the most subtle portraitures of character. Even the 
outside appearance of the subsidiary persons, the people 
who come on the stage as chance visitors, and disappear in 
a few minutes, is hit off with a few rapid touches which 
show how clearly the figure stands before the author's eye. 

Lavretsky, the hero of the novelette, comes up from the 
country to study at the Russian town of O He is 
twenty-three years of age, and has been brought up in a 
peculiar fashion by his father, who was an Anglo-maniac. 
The catastrophe which followed upon the commencement 
of his studies is properly the beginning of the narrative : 

At his age it seemed a little ridiculous to put on the uniform of 
a student, but he did not fear ridicule. His Spartan education 
had at all events been so far useful, inasmuch as it had developed 


in him a contempt for the world’s gossiping. So he donned a 
student’s uniform without being disconcerted, enrolling himself in 





went to see Mikhalevich. From him he learned that the name of 
the girl he admired so much was Varvara Pavlovna Korobine, that 
the elderly people who were with her in the box were her father 
and her mother, and that Mikhalevich had become acquainted 
with them the year before, during the period of his stay as tutor 
in Count N.’s family near Moscow. The enthusiast spoke of 
Varvara Pavlovna in the most eulogistic terms. ‘“ This girl, my 
brother,” he exclaimed, in his peculiar, jerking kind of sing-song, 
“is an exceptional being, one endowed with genius, an artist in 
the true sense of the word, and besides all that, such an amiable 
creature.” Perceiving from Lavretsky’s questions how great an 
impression Varvara Pavlovna had made upon him, Mikhalevich, of 
his own accord, proposed to make him acquainted with her, addin g 
that he was on the most familiar terms with them, that the 
general was not in the least haughty, and that the mother was as 
unintellectual as she well could be. 

Lavretsky blushed, muttered something vague, and took him- 
self off. For five whole days he fought against his timidity; on 
the sixth the young Spartan donned an entirely new uniform, and 
placed himself at the disposal of Mikhalevich, who, as an intimate 
friend of the family, contented himself with setting his hair 
straight—and the two companions set off together to visit the 
Korobines. 


Lavretsky visits at the girl’s house, falls desperately in 
love with her, and marries her. For a time everything is 
rose-coloured with him. His modest and charming wife is 
a perpetual delight to him. They travel about, enjoying 
themselves, and at last arrive at Paris, where e 
Lavretsky becomes the belle of a gay and fashionable circle. 
She “ attracted visitors as a light does moths.”” By-and- 
by, however, Lavretsky discovers that his wife has betrayed 
him. He does not reproach her or quarrel with her 
seducer; he simply leaves her, and, after trying to drown 
his grief by travelling, returns to O . Meanwhile, his 
wife. goes on to Baden, and there earns for herself a 
reputation which is none of the best. 


We are now introduced to ‘Liza’—a most charming 
figure, worthy of being enrolled among the purest and 
most pleasing creations of romance. She has a suitor, a 
young, conceited official, whom she thinks of marry- 
ing in obedience to her mother’s desire. She and 
Lavretsky form a sincere friendship for each other, which 
in time becomes something else. Lavretsky now learns 
from a newspaper that his wife is dead. He shows the 
announcement to Liza; and there is something very fine 
in the manner with which she regards his callousness. 
She becomes afraid that God will punish them both for 
the sense of relief which Lavretsky exhibited when he 
received the intelligence of the death of his erring wife. 
That feeling even inspires her with terror on the night 
when Lavretsky confesses his love for her. He has wan- 
dered into her garden, and was looking up at the house : 

Suddenly a light appeared at one of the windows of the lower 
story, crossed to another window, and then to a third. Some one 
was carrying a candle through the room. “Can it be Liza? It 
cannot be,” thought Lavretsky. He rose, A well-known face 
glimmered in the darkness, and Liza appeared in the drawing- 
room, wearing a white dress, her hair hanging loosely about her 
shoulders. Quietly approaching the table, she leant over it, put 
down the candle and began looking for something. Then she 


turned towards the garden, and crossed to the open door; 
presently her light, slender, white-robed form stood still on the 
threshold. 

A kind of shiver ran over Lavretsky’s limbs, and the word 
“ Liza !” escaped all but inaudibly from his lips. ~ 

She started, and then began to peer anxiously into the darkness. 
“ Liza!” said Lavretsky louder than before, and came out from 
the shadow of the alley. 

Liza was startled. For a moment she bent forward; then she 
shrank back. She had recognised him. For the third time he 
called her, and held out his hands towards her. She passed out 








the faculty of physical and mathematical science. His robust 


from the doorway and came into the garden, 
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“You!” she said. “You here? 

“I—I— Qome and hear what I have to say,” whispered 
Lavretsky ; and then, taking her hand, he led her to the bench. 

She followed him without a word; but her pale face, and all 
her movements, testified her unutterable astonishment. Lavretsky 
made her sit down on the bench, and remained standing in front 
of her. 

“JI did not think of coming here,” he began, “I was led 
here ——I—I—I love you,” he ended by saying, feeling very 
nervous in spite of himself. 

Liza slowly looked up at him. It seemed as if it had not been 
till that moment that she understood where she was, and what was 











. 1 
happening to her. She would have risen, but she could not. Then of ‘Consuelo.’ 


she hid her face in her hands. 
“Liza!” exclaimed Lavretsky; “Liza!” he repeated, and 
knelt down at her feet. 


A slight shudder ran over her shoulders; she pressed the | 


fingers of her white hands closer to her face. 


“ What is it?” said Lavretsky. Then he heard a low sound of | 


sobbing, and his heart sank within him. He understood the | 
meaning of those tears. 

“Can it be that ~ love me?” he whispered, with a caressing 
gesture of the hand. 

“Stand up, stand up, Fedor Ivanovich,” she at last succeeded 
in saying. *‘ What are we doing?” 

He rose from his knees and sat down by her side on the bench. 
She was no longer crying, but her eyes, as she looked at him 
earnestly, were wet with tears, 

“lam frightened! What are we doing?” she said again. 

“ag love you,” he repeated. “I am ready to give my whole life 


for you. 
She shuddered again, just as if something had stung her, then 
she raised her eyes to heaven. 

‘That is entirely in the hands of God.” 

“ But you love me Liza? We are going to be happy?” 

She let fallher eyes. He softly drew her to himself, and her 
head sank upon his shoulder. He bent his head a little aside, and 
kissed her pale lips. 

Searcely has this consummation been reached, when 
Lavretsky’s wife appears. The announcement was false. 
He and Liza bid each other farewell; and Liza, heart- 
broken, retires to a convent. Lavretsky allows his wife to 
live on one of his estates; but he himself will not live 
with her, and the last we hear of her is that she is carry- 
ing on a strong flirtation with the young man who wanted 
to marry Liza. Here is the concluding passage of this 
touching and mournful story : 

“ And is that the end? ” the unsatisfied reader may perhaps ask. 
“What became of Lavretsky afterwards? and.of Liza?” But 
what can one say about people who are still alive, but who have 
already quitted the worldly stage ? a should we turn back to 
them? It is said that Lavretsky has visited the distant convent 
in which Liza has hidden herself—and has seen her, As she 
crossed from choir to choir, she passed close by him—passed 
onwards steadily, with the quick but silent step of a nun, and did 
not look at him. Only an almost ieapardepelble tremor was seen 
to move the eyelashes of the eye which was visible to him; only 
still lower did she bend her emaciated face; and the fingers of 
her clasped hands, enlaced with her rosary, still more closely 
compressed each other. 

Of what did they both think? what did they both feel? Who 
ean know? who shall tell? Life has its moments—has its 
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on his knees. It seemed ~ if some sweet melody, yet unborn, 
were intending to visit him. He already underwent the feverish 
agitation, he already felt the fatigue and the delight, of its vicinity ; 
bat it always eluded him. 

“Neither poet nor musician!” he whispered at last; and his 
weary head sank heavily upon the pillow. 

Long afterwards, the old man finds voice for the love 
and sorrow of his heart; and the description of the music 
‘which he plays, and of the conscious pride with which he 
vises and says, “It is I who wrote that, for I am a great 
musician,” is worthy to be ranked with the finest passages 
Need we add other praise # 





English Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases. Collected 
from the most authentic sources. Alphabetically 
arranged and annotated by W. Carew Hazlitt. Lon- 
don ; John Russell Smith. 


“ Oritics are like brushers of other men’s clothes,” is one 
of the proverbs included by Mr Hazlitt in this ample 
collection of English proverbial lore. But as brushing 
elothes is not a dishonourable occupation, so neither is 
criticising books ; especially as there is no book without a 
flaw, which there can be no harm in pointing out. But 
the proverb may be answered by another, which Mr Hazlitt 
appears somehow to have missed; namely, that “ Charity 
is a good cloak, and needs no brush,” which is evidently 
allied to, if not founded upon, the Seriptural proverb, 
“ Charity covers a multitude of sins.” If Mr Hazlitt had 
been somewhat more charitable, or more accurate, he would 
probably have escaped what he is certain to get, a good 
“brushing” from his Scotch critics. In the Preface, in 
which he gives a history of his work, he remarks that “‘ the 
greater part of the sayings in this collection are also 
current in Scotland, having been, in the natural course of 
things, transplanted and localised, not always only in form, 
but oceasionally even in substance.’ That statement may 
be true, and yet give no particular offenee to our northera 
neighbours. But mark the following allegation: ‘‘ The 
Scots appear to have as few proverbs of their own as they 
have ballads; but the so-called proverbs of Seotland are in 
a very large proportion of cases nothing more than Southern 
proverbs Scoticised; while the ballads of Scotland are 
chiefly over-sprinkled with Northern provincialisms,” 

Good heavens! Mr Hazlitt, do you know what you are 
saying? Language less offensive than that you have just 
used has before now caused an invasion, and made English 
heads dance without their shoulders. It is good for us, 
and especially for you, that the union of the two countries 
has long been an accomplished fact, and that the two 
peoples can now discuss with tongue and pen, where they 
were wont to discuss with claymore, dirk, and fire. But, 











feelings—to which we may be allowed to allude, but on which it 
is not good to dwell. 


In this sketch of the story of ‘Liza’ we have said) 
nothing of a very fine character who is introduced into the 
book, one Lemm, an old man, a musician, who also falls in| 
love with the heroine. This poor musician, who has. 
laboured to become great in his art and failed, feels all the 
dumb instincts of love stirring within him, and cannot 

them. He hovers on the edge of poetry and of 
music, and asks them to translate for him his inexpressible 
emotions, and he falls back forlorn and discontented because 
they will not respond to him. Very touching is the des. 
cription given of a midnight drive in Lavretsky's carriage, 
in which the old man nearly reveals his secret : 


He began to talk abont music, then about Liza, and then again 
about music. He seemed to pronounce his words more slowly 
when he spoke of Liza. Lavretsky turned the conversation to the 
subject of his compositions, and offered, half in jest, to write a 
libretto for him. 

“im! a libretto!” answered Lemm. “No; that is beyond me. 
I no longer have the animation, the play of fancy, which 
are indispensable for an opera. Already my strength has deserted 
me. But if I conld still do something, I should content myself 
vw a Xe amg of scares I ag ike good words.” 

e me silent, and sat for a long time without movi i 
eyes fixed on the sky. ' wn ty 

“ For instance,” he said at length, “ something in this way—'O 
stars, pure stars!’” 

Lavretsky turned a little, and began to regard him attentively. 

“* stars, pure stars !’” repeated Lemm, “*‘ you look alike on 
the just and the unjust. But only the innocent of heart,’ or some- 
thing of that kind understand you’—-that is to say, no— love 
A ’ However, Iam not a poet. What am I thinking about ? 

t something of that kind—something lofty.” | 

Lemm pushed his hat back from his forehead. Seen by the 
_ twilight of the clear night, his face seemed paler and 
younger. 

“* And you know also,’” he continued, in a gradually lowered 
voice, ‘** you know those who love, who know how to love; for| 
you are pure, you alone can console.’ No; all that is not what I) 
mean, 2am nota poet. But something of that kind.” 

s, I am sorry that I am not a poet either,” remarked Lavretsky. 

ty dreams!” contin as he sank into the cor- 
ner of the enrriage. Then he shut his eyes as if he had made up 
his mind to go to sleep. 

Several minutes passed. Lavretsky still listened. 

: Stars, pure stars. . .love,’” whispered the old man. 

Love!” repeated Lavretsky to himself, Then he fell into a 
reverie, and his heart grew heavy within him, 

The stars had already begun to grow pale, and the sky to turn 
grey, when the carriage arrived before the steps of the little house 
at Vasilievskoe, Lavretsky conducted his guest to his allotted 
ay then went to his study, and sat down in front of the window. 
a hy the garden @ nightingale was singing its last song before 

ne dawn, Lavretahy remembered that at the Kalitines’ also a 

"i Ungele ad suug in the garden. He remembered also th 
aces movement of Liza’s eyes when, at its first notes, she had 
- pa the dank casement. He began to think of her, and 

“ ure maiden ” oh s : o 
added, with a hoe men, Sia eee +4. Newell 
But Lemm sat for a long time om hi be He 4 
or @ long time on his bed, with a sheet of musit 


in sober earnestness, does Mr Hazlitt not go a little too far 
in asserting that ‘‘ the Scots appear to have as few proverbs 
of their own as they have of ballads”? We have no 


| preternatural knowledge of the subject, but we have always 


imagined that the popular belief as-to the ballad poetry 
of the North was correct—namely, that no country in 
Europe, if perhaps we except Germany, has so rich a 
collection of original ballads as Scotland. The same is 
believed to be true of Scottish lyric poetry. Perhaps, in 
accepting the popular notion, we have been mistaken, and 
perhaps Mr Hazlitt has made a discovery which may awaken 
Seoteh enthusiasts to a true conception of the poverty of 
their literature in original ballads and proverbs. We doubt 
this, however, very much : we have a suspicion, judging from 
the historic obstinacy of the race, and from their proneness to 
believe in the accuracy of any statement in their own 
favour in spite of the reasons of other people, that they 
will perhaps too precipitately set down Mr Hazlitt as a per- 
son incompetent to give an opinion, on the subject of the 
ballads especially. As to Scotch proverbs, Mr Hazlitt, it 
is but fair to say, has expressed some doubt as to the 
exactitade of his opinion on the subject. At all events, 
he says, “I have spoken of the proverbs of Scotland, so 
far as they are known to me through existing compilations, 
as for the most part Scoticised versions of English sayings ; 
but I do not desire to be understood as expressing a con- 
fident opinion here, and the question is one which might 
repay an inyestigator.’’ He does not seem quite sure about 
the matter, but possibly the question “might repay an 
investigator,” which can only mean that the question has 
not been investigated by him. He admits further, that “ it 
cannot for an instant be disputed that the Scots possess a 
certain number of adages, of native growth, and Northern 
upon the face; but how far these might go towards filling 
a volume as ample as Mr Hislop’s, I shall not undertake to 


‘guess.”” Myr Hislop’s ‘ Proverbs of Scotland’ was pub- 


lished at Glasgow in 1862, and reissued last year in a second 
edition. We have no acquaintance with the book itself, 
but we have seen it favourably noticed. Doubtless, 
however, some of its contents must be English proverbs 
Scoticised; but we should certainly hesitate to go the 
length of Mr Hazlitt on the subject either of our 
neighbours’ proverbial lore or of their ballads. Our 
own impression in reference to the latter is that Mr Haz- 
litt is entirely in the wrong; while as to the proverbs, 
they are so clearly and admittedly common property, 
that different countries may be allowed the liberty (which 
they will certainly assume without consent) to “ give 
and take.” Not without some show of reason might 
a Scotch critic assert that many of the proverbs in Mr 
Hazlitt’s book are merely “Scotch sayings Anglicised,” — 
though how far that is true, if true at all, we shall care. 
fully avoid hinting, as we don’t wish to burn our fingers in 





the controversy. “ Cattle-lifting ” was a common practice 
with both English and Scotch at one time, The cattle 
were scarcely regarded as being stolen; they were in a 
manner only found, though always found “where the 
Hielanman found the tongs’—-on the premises of the 
owner, Perhaps the “abomination among the Scots 
lick up an English proverb” is the old kleptomaniacal 
proclivities of the people directed into a literary channel, 
For “lifting,” “licking-up,” “ plagiarism,” or “ stealing,” 
the modern phrase is “assimilation;” and that, as we 
know, is a practice confined to no particular people. Hence 
the new literary proverb, which Mr Hazlitt has also missed 
-—“‘ Assimilation is no theft.” 

We should hesitate to assert that Mr Hazlitt’s volume is 
anything like an ideal book of English proverbs, He him- 
self neither aims at perfection, nor claims it ‘as an attribute 
of his work. He has ransacked the great authorities on 
the subject with considerable diligence, though we daresay 
every dabbler in proverbial lore will miss a few of his 
favourite sayings. But this result is inevitable where an 
editor exercises anything like an independent judgment. 
Containing between twelve and fourteen thousand proverbs, 
saws, sayings, or proverbial expressions, the volume is 
surely passable in point of bulk. As to the quality of it, 
Mr Hazlitt’s own words may be accepted as not unfair: 

Altogether, the present gathering of ancient English adages 
and laws—in spite of the triviality of some, of the ineptitude, 
perhaps (in our estimation), of others, and of the exceptionable 
character of a few, which special motives led me to retain— 
may be regarded as a work of some utility and interest, and 
exhibits a body of proverbial philosophy not unamusing or unin- 
structive, and not much inferior, possibly, though professedly less 
original, than that of a modern author. 


We doubt whether it would be labour profitably spent 
to diseuss the nature and constitution of a proverb. 
“Brevity is the soul of wit;” and, if not the soul of 
proverb, is, at least, one of its principal characteristics, 
“The Rev. John Ward, Vicar of Stratford-on-Avon in 
the time of Charles II., observes in his diary: ‘Six things 
required to a proverb; 1. short; 2. plain; 3. common; 
4. figurative; 5. ancient; 6, true.’’’ This definition, so 
far as it goes, is not objectionable, but it is manifestly in- 
complete. It is “somewhat too stringent and exclusive,” 
and is therefore not accepted by Mr Hazlitt. The follow- 
ing passage may serve to convey his idea of a proverb: 


Worcester, in his Dictionary, defines a Proverb to be a “ com- 
mon and pithy expression, which embodies some moral precept 
or admitted truth.” I do not aspire to turn lexicographer ; but I 
cannot forbear to record my impression that Worcester’s deserip- 
tion is scarcely exhaustive. If I had to define the thing myself, 
I confess that I would rather set a proverb down as an expression 
or combination of words conveying a truth to the mind by a 
figure, periphrasis, antithesis, or hyperbole. To put the matter 
differently, it seems to me essential that a proverb should have a 
figurative sense, an inner sense, or an approximate sense. For 
example, it is no proverb to say, “‘ A passion which is very ardent, 
quickly subsides;” but it is a proverb to say, “ Hot love, soon 
cold.” Here itis the pithy antithetical juxtaposition which makes 
the point. “A man may be strong, and yet not mow well!” is 
proverbial; but it would at once destroy the character of the 
sentence if we were to say instead: “ He isa very strong man, 
but does not happen to understand the use of the scythe.” The 
one is a statement of a fact clothed in the figure of an apparent 
contradiction ; the other is a statement of a fact pure and simple, 
without any attempt at a logical or jocular illusion. Proverbs 
stand, so to speak, on great punctilio; the utmost nicety is 
demanded in preserving the exact form of the saying, tpsissmis 
verbis ; the sentence must be letter-perfect ; we must not, for the 
sake of euphony or elegance of diction, ring the changes on it 
for any consideration. As in a puzzle, every part fits with pre- 
cision into its proper place, and dves not fit at all into any other. 
Let us take an example— as common and simple a one as we can 
find. There is a proverb, “The master’s eye makes the horse 
fat.” As it stands, this saying is forcible, figurative, plain, true, 
and familiar ; it seems to fulfil all the postulates. Alter a single 
word, and the charm vanishes. “The master’s eyes makes the 
horse fat;” “The master’s eye makes the fat horse;” “The 
master’s eye fattens the horse ;"—all these various readings are 
equivalent in sense and import, all thoroughly intelligible, and 
as good morality as the first, and yet oe are all equally distant 
from what we want. and alike destitute of the proverbial charac- 
ter. The form which custom has sanctioned, and to which the 
popular ear has been educated slowly and surely, is the true 
form, the only form. 

Another view of the subject may be added : 

But it would be a great error to look upon Proverbs as mere 
figurative phrases or sententious vehicles for the conveyance of 
home-truths. _Some may have no higher pretensions, possibly ; 
but they are quite the exception to the rule, and in a marked 
minority. Four grounds on which proverbial lore may fairly 
demand attention suggest themselves obviously enough, namely, 
their interest and use: 1. Historically, as illustrations and records 
of incidents not noticed in our annals, or imperfectly so; 2. 
Topographically, as mediums which preserve to us minute traits 
of local scenery and geography ; 3. Socially, as keys to usages, 
superstitions, and Grdvintiahsind of which there is no further 
vestige; 4. Morally, as an inexhaustible store of epigrammatic 
metaphors for all the vices and virtues by which mankind is dis- 
figured or adorned. 

One good feature in Mr Hazlitt’s book is the arrangement 
of the materials in alphabetical order, with a corresponding 
index, by the help of which any proverb can be picked up 
almost at once. Thus, we turn up the index at a venture 
and fix on “ oysters,” and at page 313 find “ Oysters are 
not good in a month without an R in it.” If that is true, 
it is no use eating oysters till September next, which will be 
a long fast for the pro-crustaceans, Again we make a dive, 
and get ‘‘ Six awls make a shoemaker,” which would seem 
to indicate that the knights of the last are individually of 
less value than the knights of the needle, even although it 


takes “ Nine tailors to make a man.” The tailor figures 


in another page, along with the miller and the weaver, 
thus, “Put a miller, a weaver, and a tailor in a bag and 
shake them, the first that eomes out will be a thief.” 





Evidently the tailor has been much distrusted, for wo find 
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on another “ Like the tailor who sewed for nothing, 
and found t himself.” . 

Opening once more at random, we come upon the word 
‘‘ nature,” under which there are several good proverbs, as, 
for instance, “Nature is the true law ;” “ Nature passes 
nurture;”” “Nature teaches us to love our friends, but 
religion onr enemies;” and the frightfully democratic 
saying, that ‘‘Nature takes as much pains in forming a 
beggar as anemperor.” But the tuilor makes such evens 
odd, by “ leyelling up” the emperor, and leaving the 
beggar in his rags, In reference to the amount of sleep 
necessary for a man, Mr Hazlitt quotes the following 
verse : 

** Nature requires five ; 
Custom gives seven ; 
Laziness takes nine; 
And wickedness eleven.” 

We suppose, however, that the character of a man’s pro- 
fession and temperament gives the measure of the sleep he 
needs, Looking down the letter N, we find “Need makes| 
virtue,” which seems to contain the kernel of the utilita- 
rian philosophy. Under this head, we miss “Needs must 
when the devil drives.” Talking of the devil, reminds us 
that there are a considerable number of proverbs in which | 
his majesty takes a prominent part. ‘Give the devil his’ 
due;”’ “The devil is good to some ;’’ and “ The devil is a 
gentleman.” This last one Mr Hazlitt has omitted, A 
very characteristic one is, ‘‘ The devil wipes his tail with the 
poor man’s pride.” Then there is the famous couplet : 


“ The devil was sick, the devil a monk would be ; 
The devil was well, the devil a monk was he.” 


| 





| 
| 
i 
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The devil suggests hell, regarding which there are| 
several sayings, the famous one being prominent, that “ Hell 
is paved with good intentions.” To this Mr Hazlitt adds 
this note: “ Baxter was once nearly stoned by the women 
at Kidderminster for declaring in a sermon, that hell was 
paved with infants’ skulls.” If Baxter hinted at infanti- 
cide, his bold figure is truer now than ever. “ Hell is 
wherever heaven is not” indicates a sort of negative or 
conditional hell ; for if heaven, as some idealists think, is 
everywhere, then hell is nowhere. Of course, ‘If hell is 
everywhere, the devil is sure to be in it,” which is doubtless 
the devil’s business, Milton’s famous passage fitly illus- 
trates this point : 

“The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a Heaven of Hell, a Hell of Heaven.” 

One or two of a different kind may come in at this 
point. “God comes without a bell;’’ ‘‘ God is always at 
leisure to do good to those that ask it ;” ‘God stays long, 
but strikes at last ;”’ ‘“‘ God sent meat, and the devil sent 
cooks ;”’ and ‘God help the rich, the poor can beg.” 
This last may be illustrated by another: ~‘ He that is too 
proud to ask is too good to receive,” which suggests that 
“Pride and poverty are ill met, yet often together.” We 
are told that “Parnassus has no gold mines in it; ”’ that 
being, we presume, the reason why “ He that lives with the 
muses shall die in the straw.” However, ‘ Poverty is not 
a shame, though the being ashamed of it is” and while 
‘‘Poor men seek meat for their stomachs, rich men seek 
stomachs for their meat,”’ which gives a sort of victory to 
poverty. There is consolation, too, in thinking that ‘« Want 
is the whetstone of wit,” and that consequently “ Poverty 
is the mother of all the arts.” Very probably, therefore, 
hunger had a hand in the composition of the Iliad. 
There is a tradition, at all events, that Homer sang and 
begged through Greece. 

It is evident that when some of these proverbs were 
made, sanitary science must have been in its infancy. 
“ Wash your hands often, your feet seldom, and your head 
never.” The first injunction is good for everybody; the 
second for soldiers on a march; but the third for nobody. 
Science and decency alike demand clean hands, clean feet, 
and clean head. ‘Cleanliness is next to godliness,” if 

‘dirt is not devilish. In fact water was as little liked for 
the inside as for the outside, or else how could they venture 
to perpetrate the unteetotal declaration, “ Water breeds 
frogs in the belly, but wine kills worms.’ We admit, 
however, that bad as many of our wines are, they are better 
than much of the liquid that is vended for water by public 
compani‘s. ‘Pure water killed the plague.’’ It is said 
in one place that “ England’s the paradise of women ;”’ 
and unquestionably women are, in the main, held in high 
repute in England. Yet it is not a little curious that this 
book is thickly sprinkled with “proverbial invectives” against 
women, many of them evideatly the fruit of a barbarous 
age. “An ugly woman is a disease of the stomach—a 
handsome woman a disease of the head; ” “Man, woman, 
and the devil are three degrees of comparison ;"’ “‘ Women 
must have their wills while they live, because they make 
none when they die;” and “ What’s my wife’s is mine, 
and what’s mine is my own,” are only specimens of a 
large assortment in which women are butted at and hunted 
down. The tendency of modern thought and legislation 
promises, however, to modify the spirit which gave birth 
to these harsh and illiberal sayings. “Mine is thine, and 
thine is mine,” is a more tolerant expression on the same 
subject, and is probably the ideal beyond which there is no 
advance in the relations of man and wife. The right of 
woman is not to be wronged by man, but to receive his 
love, reverence, and assistance in every position and vocation 
in which she can best advance the interests of society, 
compatibly with her own claims and personal duties. From 
woman to man is an easy leap; and under the letter M we 


the wiser for living retiredly.” Going forward to the letter 


‘rich men’s with money.” We learn, too, how to dispense 


“Man doth what he can and God what he will,” may be 
coupled with ‘Man proposes, God disposes,” If “ Man is 
but his mind,”’ then “ Man’s best candle is his understand- 
ing;” ‘“‘Manners and money make a gentleman,” but 
‘‘Mapners make the man; xf “Men never think their 
fortune too great or their wit too little ;”” ‘Men doubt 
their memory, never. their judgment,” is one which Mr 
Hazlitt might have included. 

Under the head of Art we only find one saying: “ Art 
must be deluded by art,’-~-the modern meaning of which, 
we suppose, would be “Art and Nature are one.” The 
word “science” has not yet got into the proverbs ; but we 
have either seen or heard a phrase to the effect that 
“Science ought to be a saint,” .There are several under 
the head of “learning,” as for instance, ‘‘ Learning makes 
a good man better, and a bad man worse ;” and “ Learning 
makes a man fit company for himself.” At the same time 
it ought to be remembered that “‘ The owl is not accounted 


W, we find that “ Wisdom ina poor man is a diamond set 
in lead ;” ‘‘ Wise men change their minds, fools never; ” 
and “Wit bought is better than wit taught,” although 
“ Wit may be bought too dear.” Very true is it, too, that 
«“ Wit without wisdem cuts other men’s meat, and its own 
fingers.” The doctors get a pill from the proverb-makers, 


as thas: 
“ With respect to the gout 
The physician is but a lout.” 


Again, “ Physicians’ faults are covered with earth, and | 





with the doctor : 
“ Eat an apple on going to bed 
And you'll keep the doctor from earning his bread.” 

There is another to the same tune about eating leeks in 
March and garlic in May. Nor do the lawyers escape a 
rap; for it is said that *‘ Lawyers’ houses are built on the 
heads of fools.” Characteristically, too, ‘Laws catch 
flies, but let hornets go free.’’ A good number of proverbs 
commend the virtue of silence and economy in speech, 
which reminds us that we must conclude with a few more 
specimens : ‘Silence is the best ornament of a woman ;”’ 
“ Silence is wisdom, and gets friends ;’’ and we may insert 
a famous one here which Mr Hazlitt has omitted : “ Speech 
is silvern, silence is golden.’’ Mr Carlyle, in his Edinburgh 
oration, declares that ‘‘ Silence was the eternal duty of a 
man,” not meaning, of course, that man was to be eternally 
but reasonably silent. In this volume we find the saying 
that ‘‘ Unreasonable silence is folly ;’’ and we are told 
“Let not your tongue run away with your brain;” “ Let 
women spin, not preach;’’ and “ He cannot speak well 
that cannot hold his tongue.’ Therefore, while we “ Think, 
and thank God,” and Mr Hazlitt, for this large and very 
entertaining, if not exactly perfect, volume of English pro- 
verbial lore, we will conclude by commending it to all 
students of popular wisdom as a work that deserves and 
ought to command success. 





Ten Thousand Miles of Travel, Sport, and Adventure. 
By F. Trench Townshend, B.A., Captain 2nd Life 
Guards. Hurst and Blackett, 


An essentially pleasant book, overflowing with amusing 
anecdotes, wondrous adventures, and agreeable gossip of 
men, manners, and things. Nothing comes amiss to 
the sturdy guardsman, who seems to change his nature 
directly he leaves the familiar pavement of Pall Mall 
and St James’s Street. He is equally at home on the 
Canadian Lakes and the Indian hunting-grounds, amidst 
the snow and ice of the Rocky Mountains, the 
ruffianism of the silver mines of Nevada, and the smiling 
orchards and gardens of Salt Lake City. We compliment 
our author on his power of compression, for he has 
managed to condense his narrative of travel over ten 
thousand miles of sea and land into the small space of two 
hundred and seventy pages. Every chapter, too, contains 
something really worth reading, some novel scenes, exciting 
incidents, or facts worth remembering. The book has been 
thoroughly purged of all uninteresting matter. Hotel bills, 
breakfasts, the contents of the portmanteau, and all the 
other details of the traveller's diary are very properly 
omitted. Above all, Captain Townshend writes in a simple, 
unaffected style, deseribing what he saw, and what he did, 
with a brevity worthy of Ossar or Tacitus, and never 
erowds his books with pages of tedious moralising, which 
are a weariness to the reader, and an insult to his under- 
standing. So many writers of the present day sin in this 
way, that it is a positive treat to peruse a volume which 
allows the reader to form his own conclusions from the 
simple facts recorded. 

The author seems to have undertaken his long and peri- 
lous journey mainly to indulge in the exciting sport of buffalo 
hunting, and has published his work “in the hope that 
it may prove of some slight interest to those who may be 
induced, by a love of sport or travel, to undertake the 
journey across the North American Continent.” The com- 
pletion of the Union Pacific Railroad has certainly smoothed 
the way, and we have no doubt that the example of Captain 
Townshend will induce many of our adventurous young 
men to abandon for a time the enervating civilisation of 
home, and to seek health and vigour on the magnifi- 
cent hunting-grounds of the Far West. We not 
detail our author’s impressions of New York, Newport, and 
Boston, or follow him to the familiar Lake Champlain, the 


| crimson, yellow, and green foliage not to be sur 





Lakes, or the mighty Niagara. After a brief aceount of the 
Adirondacks and the. Saranac region, and of the cities of 
Baltimore and Washington, we find a few interesting pages 
descriptive of the present state of Richmond, the former 
capital of the Southern Confederacy. The journey from 
Philadelphia to Ohicago, across a thousand miles of country, 


can now be accomplished in thirty-six hours by the aid of 
Pullman’s Palace en, Cars, which seem to be moving 
hotels, containing every luxury : 

Notwithstanding the enormous extent of the conn ‘the 
comfortable means of railway travelling provided by the ce 
sleeping cars, make an American look on a journey of many 
hundred miles as an every-day business, which he undertakes 
with as little hesitation as we should a railway tnp from London 
to Brighton or Windsor. A young American, who wanted to buy 
a horse, told me one day at New York that he was going to take 
the night train for Buffalo, where a horse fair was to be held, and 
that he would just look round and return the following night, not 
seeming the least to think that he was doing anything out of the 
way in starting on a journey of nearly six hundred miles on the 
mere chance of finding a horse to suit him. 

We reached Altoona, on the eastern slopes of the Alleghany 
mountains, on Tuesday morning. We got some lovely views of 
forest, river, and mountain scenery as the train wound up the side 
of the mountain. The day was lovely. ‘The soft blue haze of the 
Indian summer tempered the brilliancy of the sun. The forests 
which cover the country had now assumed the gorgeous autumn 
colouring so peculiar to America, and presented a eombination of 
for beauty, 
and of which one can form but a faint idea until one has actually 
seen It. 

Numerons trains laden with iron ore or coal showed the mineral 
wealth of the beautiful country we were passing through, while at 
Pittsburg on the Obio, the smoky atmosphere and numerous manu- 
factories reminded one of Manchester or Birmingham. There 
another sleeping car was attached to the train, and daylight on the 
morning of Wednesday, the 7th, showed us we were passing over 
the great tract of marshes at the foot of Lake Michigan, indicating 
the approach to Chicago, We reached this important city at 
9 a.m. in a pour of rain, of which we got the full benefit at the 
station, where shelter from the weather seems to be regarded as a 
superfluous Inxury. 


From Chicago to Omaha, the capital of Nebraska State, 
is a journey of twenty-six hours. Our author started on 
his hunting and Indian seouting expedition with a small 
foree of United States Cavalry under General Auger, who 
had been ordered to ascertain the whereabouts of certain 
Indian chiefs suspected of designs upon the line of the Pacific 
Railroad. En route Captain Townshend was regaled with 
a variety of soldiers’ yarns relating to their fights with the 
Indians, or their adventures during the recent war: 

The conversation turning to the question as to which was physi- 
cally the more powerful, the white or the red man, the palm was 
universally voted to the white, and some instances were given in 
proof of his superior strength. One of our party, who had him- 
self had a death wrestle with a naked savage, related the par- 
ticulars to us as near as I can remember as follows :—‘* We were 
out on the scout near the Bepnbitens last fall, when we came on 
a fine herd of buffalo. The bull I got after led me straight away 
some miles from the column, until with the last ball in six- 
shooter I knocked him over as he plu down into a eandn. 
Dismounting from my horse, I drew my hanting-knife and began 
to descend into the bottom, to secare the tender loin aud tongue. 
Hardly had I proceeded ten yards when a naked Indian sp 
on me, knocking the knife out of my hand, He yap near 
and so was I, and we both wanted the knife, which 7 our 
feet, mighty bad. At last I got the dam Red Skin and 
drove the knife through him; and, you bet, I kept mighty near 
the column for the rest of that scout.” 

Another subject on which our companions were never of 
spinning yarns, was their adventures during the war the 
South. One had been with the army of the Potomac; another 
had accompanied Sherman on his famous mareh through Georgia ; 
while a third had been at leston, at New Orleans, and twice 
had seen the inside of a Confederate prison. From the last I was 
glad to learn that the reports I had heard in the Eastern States, 
of the systematic starving of the Northern soldiers when confined 
in prison by the Confederates, were not, as far as came within 
his experience, true. Though he and his comrades in 

sometimes no other food for twenty-four houre than 4 of 
roasted beans, the Confederates were themselves equally badly 
off, and were almost dying of starvation. 

During the operations before Petersburg and Richmond, they 
told us the soldiers of the Northern army used to purehase what- 
ever they wanted from the “ Rebs,” in the following cheap mapaer : 

The paper notes issued as currency by the Southern govern- 
ment were very rough specimens of art, and some of the soldiers 
in the Northern army, who bad learnt the trade of engraving, &c., 
forged sackfuls of them, which they sold to theiy com for a 
very small sum. These notes, being tendered to the ern 
soldiers during the temporary truces, were accepted by them, and 
thus the Yankees te! themselves with tobacco, peaches, and 
other luxuries at the smallest possible cost to themselves, and at 
the expense of the Confederate exchequer. 

A visit to the camp of the Pawnee Indians enabled Captain 
Townshend to gratify his curiosity by witnessing the perform- 
ance of a war-danee, during which the Pawnees gave vent 
to their feelings by shouting martial songs relating their 
battles with their great enemies the Sioux, and detailing 
with unpleasant minutencss the numerous scalps they had 
taken. A pipe naturally followed their human exer- 
tions. The Indian smoking mixture, called * kinnikinnick,” 
is made of the dried leaves of the sumac and a little 
tobacco. The pipe is of stone instead of clay, with a short 
eherry stem attached. The Indians, like many of their 
European brethren, regard their pipes as sacred; “as 
‘medicine’ with which they perform certain rites to the 
Great Spirit; ’’ and when the brave is gathered te his 
fathers he is buried with his horse, weapons, sealps, and 
pipe. We cannot say much of Indian morality, for accord 
to our author there is a freedom of manners among 

tribes he visited which reminds us of some of the hospi- 
tality extended to Dr Livingstone by certain nations of 
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Southern Afriea. In the Pawnee country Towns- 
hend went buffalo hunting with his eo nn ng and his 
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find one or two interesting if not very original sayings : 
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a ifferent directions, so as to surround them, 
be Bre rm in anor 9 and as ‘they took the alarm and 
loped off, each of us made for the animal nearest him, running 
elter skelter across plain and ravine, My intended victim was 
a fine young bull, which led me a chase over the most broken 
nd and the steepest ravines he could pick out. Whenever he 
came out on open ne overhauled him rapidly ; bat when 
crossing the ravines, he agin drew away from me. At last, after 
‘a chase of about three miles, I got near one to give him a 
bullet from my Spencer carbine; but my horse being unsteady, it 
only struck him in the hind quarters, and made him kick out with 
one leg in a most absurd manner, I gained on him steadily, 
until at last I got up to him; and as we gallo abreast alon 
the side of a rayine—he on the higher ground, I on the lower— 
saw that the blood was pouring from his nose, and that he could 
not go much farther. Checking my horse, I was just going to 
give him a finishing shot, at about ten yards distance, when, 
suddenly stopping, he cocked his tail, lowered his horns, and 
charael ak with a rush, I fired, at the same time digging my 
spurs into my horse’s side, in order to shoot ahead of the buffalo. 
The horse became frightened, however, and stood still. In a 
moment the bull was on us, catching me, with his head and horns, 
just under the knee joint of the left leg, and tossing me on to the 
ground several yards off. He then passed clean under my horse’s 
hind quarters, hoisting them up with his back as he passed, but 
not injuring the terrified animal, which he pursued for a few 
yards, fortunately not noticing me as I lay on the ground. My 
orderly, who was about half a mile in the rear, making the best 
of his way after me, caught my horse and led him up to me, but 
I was in too great pain to follow and kill the buffalo. 

The American forts established on the Western plains 
are ‘military outposts to protect the overland route to 
California; and the life of both officers and soldiers is one 
of considerable hardship and privation. The forts are 
constantly exposed to attacks by overwhelming forces of 
Indians ; while small bodies of marauders hover about the 
vicinity, and cut off any white men who dare to wander 
outside the stockade. When the Indians take a prisoner, 
he is frequently tortured in the most fearful manner before 
being put to death, and we certainly cannot wonder at their 
brutality after reading the account of the Chevington 
massacre by an American force in the last year of the war 
between North and South. Colonel Chevington appears to 
have attacked a Cheyenne village, then at peace with the 
American Government, and to have put every soul to the 
sword—old men, women, and little children. The Govern- 
ment investigated the affair, and Colonel Chevington made 
himself scarce ; but the atrocity has left its mark, and the 
memory of it will never be effaced from the minds of the 
Indians, 

The crossing of the Rocky Mountains is frequently 
attended with great difficulty, on account of the intense 
cold, the deep snow, and the great belt of pine forest 
which covers the main ridges of the mountains, The 
trail was not wide enough to admit the passage of the 
waggons forming the baggage train of Captain Townshend's 
party, and the men were obliged to cut a road through the 
forest. Toiling in this way for about two miles through 
the gloomy pines, they at length reached the summit of the 
pass, 12,000 feet above the sea level. ‘The snow all 
round showed tracks of bears, panthers, and wolves, and in 
one ® sicas the huge footprints of a grizzly bear were dis- 
tinctly marked, leading away through the forest towards the 
higher peaks.” The mountain hunters are great, tall, 
sinewy, bearded Nimrods, whose quaint sayings and strange 
adventures are frequently worth recording. From Bryant 
to Salt Lake City our author was compelled to travel by 
what the Americans are pleased to a stage-coach—a 
lumbering machine hung on leather springs, with enormous 
wheels, and drawn by six horses. The ordinary pace is! 
four miles an hour, including stoppages. The snow lay so' 
thick on the ground during the journey that the travellers 
were com: to relieve the horses by walking up the hills. 
On getting into the coach again, the cold was so intense that 
their feet and faces were covered with ice, and, to save 
them from the frost-bites, had to be constantly rubbed. 
Presently the driver informed them that a certain swamp was 
reached, and that they had better wade through it, as the 
coach was pretty certain to stick or be upset. Accordingly, 
the travellers walked through the bog, sinking up to their 
knees in mud and snow. But their troubles were not yet 
over, for the coach stuck in the mud, and all were obliged 
to wade back again and unload it before it could be extri- 
cated, This little scene occurred now and again during 
the remainder of the journey. Such are some of the plea- 
sures of travelling in the Far West in search of sport and 
adventure. Our author's first impressions of Salt Lake 
City were derived from the balcony of his hotel; from 
which he could only see “a broad street shaded by acacia 
and cotton-wood trees, with a stream of fresh water run- 
ning at each side, and one or two houses enclosed by 
orchards. Above the trees rose the beautiful snowy peaks 
of the Wahsatch Mountains, while the sun shone brightly, 
and the air felt warm and soft, after the rigorous climate 
of the elevated regions over which he had been travelling.” 
The city is built in the plain, surrounded by the Oquirr 
and Wahsatch Mountains, and through the valley the 
— river flows, uniting Utah Lake with the Great Salt 

The latter lake is fifteen miles from the city, i 
hundred miles long by sixty broad. The sh pe evaporated, | 

yields about one barrel of salt to three barrels of water, and is. 
said to be so buoyant that it is impossible for the human "body to 
sink below the waist,—a property which I have proved by 


experience to be shared b : 
sila eneationinn = y the waters of the Dead Sea ; though the 


about one! 


©. The two lakes have another point in common ; 
them has a good-sized river flowing into it, while no water flows out 


of one or the other. Salt Lake is, however, over four thousand feet 


Jevelol the tice, the Dead Sea is two thousand feet below the 


each of 


The city covers an area of nine miles, has a population 
of twenty thousand inhabitants, and is built with great 
regularity ; the streets all running north and south, east 
and west. Bishops preside over the wards and sections 
into which the city is divided; while under them are two 
councillors and teachers, whose duty it is to look after and 


report upon the welfare of every family in their respective P 


districts. Brigham Young, “the President,” is now sixty- 
eight years of age, but looks younger ; and im appearance 
“resembles an English farmer or provincial tradesman, and 
has a broad face and honest countenance.” At the present 
time he has a family of forty-eight children; and one of 
his daughters is an actress at the Salt Lake City Theatre. 
With regard to the condition of the female part of the 
population, our author makes the following observations : 

In a town where nearly every woman is married as soon as 
grown up, and where any infraction of the seventh commandment 
on the part of a Gentile and a Mormon woman is punished by the 
death of the former, it is perhaps fortunate that the women should 
be in general remarkably plain, both in looks and dress. They 
have also a subdued air about them, and a way of looking down, 
as though ashamed of themselves. They do not appear to be 
treated by the men as at all equals, but rather as beings whose 
duty it is to serve their husbands, and add to the population as 
many little Mormons as possible. Nearly every woman I met in 
the streets had either a baby in her arms or was in an interesting 
situation. None of the women I saw at Salt Lake appeared to 
belong to the rank of those whom we call in England “ ladies.” 
ee male nor female saints were apparently above the middle 
class, 

In the peach gardens which surround each house, there ma 
sometimes be observed a collection of three or four separate small 
houses. These belong to the Mormons who prefer to keep their 
harems separate,—a house fur each wife. Others keep. all their 
wives in one house; but I was told that their lords and masters 
are in general careful to treat them all impartially and so equally 
divide their affections among old and young as to avoid all 
occasions for jealousy. 

The inhabitants are endeavouring to cultivate the grape, 
and to introduce the silk-worm. Our author tasted some 
of the Mormon wine, and pronounces it “ sweet and not 
unpalatable.”’ Cotton is now grown in Southern Utah, and 
is conveyed along the navigable waters of the Colorado 
River to the Gulf of California. The plurality of wives 
seems to be the one reason of the repugnance of the in- 
habitants of Utah to enter the Union; but the prevalent 
opinion among the Americans is that the Mormon Presi- 
dent will have a divine revelation reducing the number of 
wives to one, otherwise, as a facetious Yankee remarked 
to our author, “ Brigham Young will have to move on.” 
In conclusion, we need only say that Captain Townshend 
has written a very readable book, which will well repay 
the time spent in its perusal. 





General Notes on Men and Manners. Collected by W. 
Clark Russell. First Series, London: B. T. Gale. 


The literature that crowds our railway book-stalls is 
about as badly suited to its obvious aim as-it well could 
be. The intending traveller, who has already looked over 
his morning newspaper at the breakfast-table, and who 
now wishes to get some means of agreeably passing an 
hour or so in a railway carriage, turns to the book-stall ; 
and what does he find ? Magazines which consist chiefly of 
serial stories, the previous portion of which he has not 
read ; cheap editions of classic English authors, whose 





| recoll the way in which my skin smarted after’ 
petbing in it prevented me from trying she experiment in Salt 





acquaintance he is not inclined to make under the circum- 
stances, even if it happens that he is not already familiar 
with them; and trashy novels, in paper boards, with a 
melodramatic scene lithographed in violent colours outside. 
He does not want a continued story, which he may be 
unable to finish by the time his journey is ended; nor, on 
the other hand, does he care to begin in a railway carriage 
a re-perusal of Boswell’s Johnson.’ He is fortunate, then, 
if in such a dilemma he stumbles upon a volume similar 
to the one before us—a volume containing a number of 
short, pleasant, chatty sketches, which demand no continued 
attention, and yet are sufficiently interesting while one’s 
eyes are fixed on the pages. This little book, in fact, 
seems to us typical of what railway literature ought to 
be. It is light and handy in form, it is not over-stuffed 
with matter, and it offers a list of attractive topics, 
treated in the main cleverly and well. There is variety 
both in the subjects and in the manner of the book. The 
reader passes from a sympathetic description of the effects 
of “Young Love” to a bitter attack upon “Monthly 
Nurses ;’’ and is suddenly transferred from an essay on 
“Disagreeable Babies’ to a disquisition on “ Beds,’”’—in 
which, we presume, the inference is that the disagreeable 
babies should be smothered. We like least of these sketches 
the first three, which belong to a bad type. They are 
supposed to describe representative men, but it is too appa- 
rent that the figures are dummies,—men of straw, who 
are made to wear conventional costumes according to their 
creator’s fancy. The article on “Society,” on the other 
hand, is very sensible and true, so far as it goes, and the 
essay on “Pianoforte Players” is full of happy bits of 
observation. In the latter the different styles of pianoforte 
players are described ; and, among others, we are intro- 
duced to the professional performers who act to the music 
they happen to be playing : 

Some men who may be tolerably good-looking before they take 
their seats will transform themselves with the first touch of the 


instrument into the ugliest of conceivable beings. A strong 
octave will raise their hair, lift their eyebrows into their fore- 


head, open their mouth and shrink their ears. A plaintive chord 

| will force them into a plaintive grin. They literally leer at the 

keys, and move their heads with the tenderest of motions, as if 

they dreaded irritating the sounds which you might imagine came 
i 


gh up in 


out full of highly-wronght nerves. A twittering note 





the treble, to be played so as to die away, will awaken their keenest 
attention. They strain themselves, with head on one side, to 
listen. Their faces seem to fade away with the echo of the note. 
When there is a pause, their faces are expressionless. But now a 
tremendous thumping in the bass ensues; this produces a fierce 
look ; the eyes glare, the teeth are clenched, the mouth seems to 
breathe “damme!” through its white lips. The right foot is 
ressed vindictively on the It is lucky that the piano is 
inanimate, Yet not inanimate in one sense, for it roars forth its 
anger at being beaten so hard for nothing ; and the more it roars 
the more enraged grows the performer. But after a storm comes 
acalm. Repose is to be conveyed 7 a kind of rippling time, in 
which the left hand shivers through the growling notes, whilst the 
right twitters cheerfully amongst the pleasant-voiced chords, The 
savage look deserts the performer’s face, and he becomes happy. 
As the cheerfulness proceeds in the treble so the performer’s face 
grows oily, as if it had battened on the sounds. He perches his 
head on one side. His eyes twinkle. He nods approbation at 
his fingers. And so through the whole of the performance— 
whether the selection be the overture to “‘Semiramide,” or one of 
Chopin’s divine compositions, or variations on “ Rigoletto,” or a 
complicated jingling composed by the performer himself—the 
sympathetic face executes the chief part, the air and eyebrows 
playing the astonishing bits, the eyes and mouth the. love pas- 
sages, and the head regulating the performance of the whole by 
gestures as nearly as possible resembling the movements of a con- 
ductor’s baton. 

These ‘ Notes on Men and Manners’ form part of what is 
to be called the “Good for an Hour” Series; and no 
phrase could better describe the aim and scope of this first 


instalment. 


A Woman’s Error. A Novel. By Frank Trollope. In 
Two Volumes. T. Cautley Newby. 


In Mr Frank Trollope’s latest novel we find a group of 
five lovers,—two men and three girls. It is clear, there- 
fore, that there is misery in store for one at least of the 
party ; andif the reader would know which one has to drink 
the bitter cup to the dregs, and how large a portion of it 
is tasted by the others, we must beg him to turn to the 
book itself, where he will find the problem very prettily 
worked out. Maud Courtenay is a woman of genius, and, as 
such, she has to suffer some of the penalties inseparable 
from her lofty position, No one can understand her ; she is 
an inscrutable mystery to her mother, a commonplace 
gentlewoman, who cannot imagine why her daughter should 
think, or speak, and act in a manner so unlike other girls ; 
and who, in thoroughly womanly fashion, is very ready to 
despise and condemn anything that is beyond her compre- 
hension. The expression of this feeling is a frequent 
source of irritation and vexation, though the two ladies 
are sincerely attached to each other. Maud feels it a 
considerable aggravation of her troubles that her mother 
should frequently claim as her ally her cousin Cecil Wood- 
house ; for though of silent growth, never breathed in 
words, there exists between these young people the warmest 
affection. We shall most easily explain their position by 
quoting the close of their first quarrel; and it is a fair 
example of the peculiar style in which the book is written : 


For a minute the two walked on in silence, when she stooped 
and gathered a fine strawberry, and at the moment a bee lighted 
on her hand and sipped the sweets of the luscious fruit ; having 
on fang itself it flew away, but not antil it had stung Maud’s 

and. 

“There, Cecil, is a true emblem of the world!” 

‘““My dear Maud,” cried Woodhouse, “that bee has left its 
sting behind.” 

-“ Just like the rést of the world,” she replied, with bitterness ; 
“they take the sweets and then neglect the giver for ever.” 

“You are in pain. Let us go in the house, and apply an 
antidote to the sting.” 

“Pain! Are you, too, such a stranger to the world’s pain 
to imagine there is a remedy. Pain and I have been long 
associated, but not such as those around me know of. Thousands 
like myself pass on to the grave, and none but themselves know 
their own life’s history.” 

“Maud, Maud!” said Woodhouse, kindly, “whenever you 
feel a bitterness of spirit coming over you, with those around you, 
more especially your loving mother, I implore you to set a guard 
upon your words, for you know ngt what misery you may be 
making for yourself, and—and others. I know you too well to 
judge you harshly, but there may be others who—” 

“ Psha!” said the girl, impatiently ; “ you may understand my 
character and some of my sentiments; but, alas! this morning 
has revealed to me that you cannot comprehend what is here,” 
and she pressed her hand to ber burning brow. 

Cecil’s patience became exhausted, and pride gained the 
mastery over his gentler feelings. A strange smile curled his lip 
as he said: 

“Maud, you are enteretre Remember, I spoke not words 
intending to hurt or wound you.” 

“There is nothing to forgive,” she said, with assumed hauteur; 
in her heart she loved him, almost to madness; yet she seemed 
determined to banish him from her presence. “Your words and 
my mother’s were truly beneath my contempt. I can, therefore, 
pe pity you both.” 

house could not brook this haughty reply, and he 
es A 4 : ‘ 

aud, may you never again require the warning I now give 

to you, I ‘ant you to curb your haughtiness, or one day, you 

will say words that will estrange you from those far dearer to 


you than I can ever be. Again, Mand, I say beware! My 
presence seems to annoy you, thereforé, I will leave you.” 
“Not in the slightest degree,” was the curt reply. “My mother 


will be delighted if you wish to stay.” : 

“ Really,” returned Cecil, satirically ; “your invitation is so 
cordially expressed, that it grieves me to be compelled to decline it.’ 

“ As you please,” she retorted. 

“ Good morning, Maud,” and he extended his hand, but scarcely 
touched the one she as coldly held out; and, without another 
word, he turned and left her. 

Woodhouse entered the house, took a hasty leave of the rest of 
the family, and walked towards his own home, his heart well 
nigh breaking with the intensity of its deep wretchedness. Thus 
was the first great barrier placed between two hearts that loved 
each other with no common love. 





She believes that he undervalues her intellect, and now 
| fancies that by her anger she has for ever extinguished his 
love; she is too proud to seek a renewal of their old terms 
of confidence ; in her pride of intellect she suppresses the 
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— ————— : 
emotions of her heart, and behaves to him with studied 
coldness ; he attributes her change of manner to temper, 
not feeling, and finds consolation for her frigidity in the 
cheerful society of Dora Gibson, whose affections he un- 
wittingly engages. Maud has published novels and songs, 
and becomes a lionne ; she accepts the invitation of an old 
friend to leave her country home for a while, and be intro- 
duced to the congenial society of the world of letters.. It 
is just now the fashion among novelists to exhibit the 
literary world to the outer public through rose-coloured 
glasses; the effect is so charming that we must not say 
one word to senege the pleasing illusion. Her absence 
renders her more dear than ever to Cecil, but his eyes are 
very abruptly opened to the true position of affairs between 


eS a 


himself and the pretty, gentle, childlike Dora,—to the fact | p 


that has made itself manifest to other friends, that she is 
pining for him; and he at once decides that it is his duty 
to restore the bloom to her cheek by asking her to become 
his wife. 

Maad has just had positive news of this engagement, 
which her mother has long told her was imminent, when 
Augustus Boothby proposes to her. He is a great poet ; he 
can enter fullyinto her lofty thoughts, and though she cannot 
love him as she did—or rather as she still does—Cecil, 
she feels that there is between them full sympathy of soul, 
and so she accepts his offer. She has been told how deeply 
he was wounded in early life by the desertion of an 
ambitious beauty who had promised to be his wife, but she 
does not yet know—in fact, he himself has not the vaguest 
notion—that he is in the same position with regard to Edith 
Ryan as Cecil was with Dora; he has not the remotest 
idea that she has mistaken his friendly attentions for love ; 
he finds comfort in her sympathising presence; but when 
she is gone he thinks no more of her, whilst she is 
watching and longing for him to come and renew their 
pleasant intercourse and claim her as his own. Unfortu- 
nately, the delusion is confirmed and strengthened by 
some careless words of his sister-in-law, her somewhat 
negligent chaperone. We observe that Maud talks in a 
similar strain to Dora, and so, in a sort of martyr spirit, 
nourishes the incipient passion which makes her wretched : 

“ Because, my dear Dora,” replied Mand, “ you will soon belong 
to another, and I would not that Woodhouse’s bride should ever 
look upon aught but what is pure and holy. I belong to no one, 
and rejoice if I can in some measure comfort this poor girl by 
reading to her God’s word and telling her of His mercy.” 

Dora was silent for a moment, and then said meekly : 

** But Maud, dear, Mr Woodhouse has never told me he loves 
me, or asked me to be his wife. Why, then, do you say I belong to 
another.” 

“ Because, Dora, soon, very soon, I am sure you will,” and Maud 


stooped and kissed her friend’s brow, and then hurried from the 


room. 
* » * * 


“ God bless you, dear Dora,” were Maud's last words to her 
supposed rival ; “ treasure Woodhouse in your heart as he deserves. 
Cherish his every word and look of love. I have known him for 
years, and a more noble-minded, kind-hearted man does not exist. 
Give him all the deep, fervent love of your pure, warm young 
heart. Guard his pres as a precious treasure, and estimate 
his devotion as a pearl above all price. But, dear Dora, let not 
your love for him grow into worship.” 

Such feminine confidences are monstrously dangerous. 
These two high-minded women venture, in a most delicate 
matter, to answer for the action of men, when they have 
no knowledge of their real feelings, and thus descend to 
the level of a gipsy fortune-teller, who predicts what she 
presumes will please. But, somehow or other, one is not 
ca fa to try the conduct of Mr Frank Trollope’s heroes 
and heroines by the canons of everyday life. ,.When we 
are introduced to such exalted personages as he portrays, 
we must expect to find them act in a manner as peculiarly 
their own as is their conversation. The book, however, 
has its good points, and may be admired by readers who 
have not got over their predilections for the Rosa-Matilda 
school of fiction. 





A party of sixty-one members of the Bermondsey Workin 
Men's Institute was on Saturday afternoon last conduc 
over Westminster Abbey by the Déan and Lady Augusta 
Stanley, and afterwards took tea at the deanery. 


Harvest Prospects.—The Mark-Lane Express says, owing 
to late fine weather, the hay crop will now be secure. 
Later pieces of wheat have been coming into bloom, and 
there been a marked change for the better in every 
English county and oe pares of Europe. Still the first gather- 
ing in France shows inferior — and deficient yield. The 
late fine weather has only partially checked the upward move- 
ment, which, on an average has been fully 1s, a uarter, 
while millers have had to pay 2s. to 3s. more than the pre- 
vious week, Some firmness is partially exhibited in other 
parts of mm and the general position is yet critical with a 
greater likelihood of an advance than a recurrence to late 
quotations. The Leeds Mercury publishes the reports of cor- 
respondents from different parts of Yorkshire, as to the pre- 
seut condition and prospects of the crops. Most of them 
speak of the injurious effects of the continuance of windy and 
cold weather during the last two months, but the warmth and 
sunshine of the last week have done something to counteract 
the gloomy forebodings which in many quarters were enter- 
tained. Last year the harvest was exceptionally early, and 
this year the in-gathering will not be completed until three 
weeks or a month later than in 1868. The estimates of the 
prctetis results are very various. According to the Cham- 

r of Agriculture Journal the wheat trade is now in a some- 
what anomalous position. The plant has undergone consider- 
able improvement during the past week, but there is much 

mage to be rectified before appearances can be rded as 
altogether satisfactory. We still incline to the belief that the 
— will be very variable, both as to ey and quality, 
and that it will in no way be comparable to the yield of last 
year, 
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6 Gmperial Parliament, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, Joty 19. 


Bil the motion for the third reading of the Irish Church 
i 

Lord Cuancarty moved, in a lengthy speech, that it be 
read that = three months, urging the Coronation Oath and 
Treaty of Union as reasous for rejecting it. 

Lord Lureay, in an able maiden speech, supported the 
Bill. He combated the 1 to endow the Preoteiles 
and Roman Catholic clergy with glebe houses on the ground 
that such a benefaction was not desired by them. 

Lord Dersy, retaining all his dislike to the principles of 
the Bill, which he should vote against if the motion were 





ressed, advised that a division should not be forced, but that 
the responsibility should be left to the House of Commons 
of rejecting the very moderate amendments this House had 
made, and that the energies of the House should be reserved 
for the support of those amendments when the Bill should 
come back. 

After remarks from Lord Lerrri™ in support of the amend- 
ment, Lord Lyrretton in favour of the Bill, and the Bishop 
of Tuam inst its parsimony, the amendment was with- 
drawn, and the Bill read a third time. 

‘Lord Dersy gave notice that with other peers he intended 
on Thursday tolay a protest on the table of the House against 
the Bill. 

On the question that the Bill do pass, 

Lord Devon moved the omission of the reservation in 
Clause 13 of the right of present Irish Bishops to retain 


The. first was opposed by Lord De Grey as premature an | 
fragmentary, the Government intending shortly to take up 
the subject. It was negatived without a division, ‘Lhe 
second Bill, which forbids women to nurse children without 
the licence of a magistrate, was resisted by Lords Satispury 
aud Moriry. On Lord Srannopr’s appeal, Lord TownsHEnp 
withdrew it. 

The grewepee of CantTerBURY moved the second reading 
of the Bishops’ Resignation Bill, which provides for the re- 
tirement of bishops incapacitated by age, aud the perform- 
ance of the duties of mentally incapacitated Lishops by the 
appointment of coadjutor bishops with a portion of the reve- 
nues and a right of succession. 


censured the provision which leaves the see-house to the 
retiring bishop. He criticised, also, the difference between 
the provisions for the replacement of a bishop and for that of 
an archbishop. 

The Archbishop of York defended the Bill against Lord 
Nelson’s comments, as did the Bishop of Lonpon against 
those of the Duke of Cieveiann, who while approving the 
Bill generally, had intimated an opinion that in some particu- 
lars it did not po quite far enough. 

The Duke of Somerset would have liked some compulsory 
| Provision to meet the case of infirmities other than mental ; 
and the Bishop of Grocerster partially coincided. 

Lord Carnarvon criticised the provisions respecting the 
ety omens of emoluments left to the retiring bishop, which 

e ae excessive, and also those as to the constitution of 
ae tribunal for ascertaining the mental incapacity of « 
ishop. 

Observations were made by Lords Limerick, Denman, and 





their seats. 

Lord Repespatz, the Archbishop of Canrersury, and 
Lord Carrns supported the reservation ; while Lords Pry- 
zanck, Ve Grey, Carnarvon, and the Lorp CaAncetior 
were in favour of the amendment. 

On a division the amendment was carried by 106 to 82. 

Some unimportant amendments by Lord Cairns in Clause 
17 were ag to. 

Lord Stannors then moved his amendment in Clause 28, 
to provide residences for the Roman Catholic parish priests 
ad Presbyterian ministers, and, where not at present exist- 
ing, for testant Episcopalian prelates and clergy. He 
justified it by the authority of Mr Pitt and Sir Robert Peel, 
and as completely in harmony with the principle of govern- 
ing Ireland for the Irish. Hitherto the Bill had brought no 
peace to Ireland ; but its ill effects might be counterpoised by 
the advantages of this amendment. p 

Lord Hoveuron thought a moderate and just concession 
like that now proposed was the only means of demonstrating 
to the Irish peasantry that the Government in the present 
Bill intended to establish religious or 

The Duke of Somerset, in the desire to balance the conces- 
sions to the Church by renee tern ones to the other reii- 
gious bodies in Ireland, should vote for the amendment. 

Lord Kiwservey, in answer to Lord Stannopr, pointed 
out the differences between Mr Pitt’s policy and that con- 
tained in the present amendment, which the Government 
could not agree to without a breach of faith. 

Lord GrAnarp, on the part of his co-religionists in Ire-| 
land, refused his consent to the amendment. 

The Duke of Leinster referred to his own experience, He 
had built residences for ministers of all three denominations 
on his estate, and they had all accepted them very thankfully. 

Lord Dunraven supported, and Lord Harrowsy opposed 
the amendment. 

Lord Russeit doubted there would be much feeling of 
religious equality in Ireland so long as the Protestant clergy | 
were comfortably housed and the Roman Catholic priests | 
lived in hovels. 

Lord Westsury, in supporting the amendment, said he had 
not voted for the second reading at all in deference to public 
opinion, which he hardly thought competent to decide on this 
special question. 

Lord GRraxvILLE protested for the Government against the 
amendment, the principle of which had already been more 
than once discussed and rejected. 

After a short reply by Lord Sranuors, 

Lord Carrns expressed his opinion that this particular 
proposition was thoroughly unworkable. 

Lords DenBicH and MAN essayed to address the House 
amid cries of ‘* Divide,” which being responded to, the num. 
bers were for the amendment 121, against it 114. (Loud cheers 
greeted the announcement of the result.) , 

After some insignificant amendments, almost without dis- 
cussion, the Bill passed. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, Joty 12. 
The greater part of the sitting was spent in Committee of 
Supply on the Civil Service Estimates. 

r Bruce announced his intention of bringing in a Bill at 
once to protect the funds of the Trades’ Unions from fraud, 
u which Mr W. H. Samira withdrew a notice he had given 
ey similar Bill ; and Mr T. Hvenss’s Bill, read a second 


Powis. The last suggested that the 2,000/. a year proposed 
as the salary of the in-coming bishop, in itself, he Pelieved, 
jan inadequate allowance, should be defrayed in whole or as 
to three-fourths by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. He 
concurred in Lord Carnarvon’s objections. 

Lord Cairns pointed out various difficulties of detail in 
the machinery provided for proving episcopal lunacy, and 
suggested emendations. 

Lord Reprspate put the case of a coadjutor being ap- 
pointed, and the lunatic bishop subsequently recovering. 

_ The Lorp Crancettor expressed an opinion that, what- 
ever the shortcomings of the second part of the Bill, they 
were such as could be amended in Committee. 

The Archbishop of Cantersury replied that various criti- 
cisms applied to the Bill affected equally the 6 and 7 Victoria, 
cap. 62, on which it was founded. He was convinced the 
bishops now afflicted would thankfully accept the alternative 
offered by the Bill. , 

It was then read a seeond time. 

The Court of Common Pleas (County Palatine of Lancas- 
ter) Bill and the Municipal Franchise Bill passed through 
Committee. } 

The Charity Commissioners’ Bill and the Special Bails Bill 
were read a second time. 

Lord Kimpertey moved the second reading of the Assease| 
Rates Bill, the provisions of which, for sanctioning and ex- 
tending the system of compound rating, he briefly explained. 
After some remarks from Lord Denman, Lord Gary, in « 
caustic speech, denied that the Bill gave any security for the 
personal payment of rates. 

After a protest-by Lord GranviLwe against the attack on 
the Liberal party, the Bill was read a second time. 

The Diplomatic Salaries Bill, and other less important mea- 
sures, passed without discussion. 

Lord Overstone moved for a return, which was to, 
of pictures purchased for the National Gallery, explaining 
that his motive was to show the public that the management 
of the Gallery deserved its confidence. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, Juty 13. 


At its morning sitting the House completed the Committee 
on the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Bill. The provisions 
relating to the rates were criticised at length. Sir C. Apper- 
LEY carried against the Government an amendment to Clanse 
90, making the balance of any rate applicable to compensa - 
tion for cattle slaughtered, under certain circumstances, 
between the passing of the Act of 1866 and the appointment 
of inspectors under that Act. 

The Valuation of Property (Metropolis) Bill was also passed 
through the Committee. 

At the evening sitting, 

Mr R. Torrexs called attention to a petition recently pre- 
sented from Malta, complaining of anomalies in the constitu- 
tion of the island. He complained of the mixture of Crown 
nominees with elected members in the Legislative Council, 
and that of late the Goyernor had always been a military 
man. He concladed with a resolution calling for the restora - 
tion of the ancient constitution of the island. 

Mr Monsett made a brief reply, pointing out how rapidly 
the island had increased in material ave rity of late, chiefly 
owing to the enlightened action of the Council, and assurin; 
the House that its civil interests would never be sacrificed to 
military considerations. 

The motion was withdrawn. 











time last Wednesday, was discharged. 

Mr Newpecate gave notice of a vote of censure on the 
Home Secretary for his interference with Mr Murphy’s 
lectures. 

Mr Layarp gave Mr Goldney some explanations as to the 

lans ard estimates for the new Public Offices ; and Mr W. 

WTHER Called attention to the grievances of unpaid attachés. 

The Lorp Apvocate moved the second reading of the 
Parochial Schools (Scotland) Bill, which has been discussed 
and considerably amended in the Lords. 

After a yy discussion, in which the Lord Advocate, 
Dr Playfair, Sir R Anstruther, Mr Whalley, and others took 
part, the Bill was read a second time. 

The Irish Church Bill was brought down from the Lords, 
and Mr Guapstone fixed Thursday for the consideration of 
the Lords’ Amendments. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, Jory 13. 

The Duke of Mancuesrer inquired whether nothing could 
se done to accelerate the inquest on the fatal affray at Port- 
adown. 

Lord Durrrrin tted the adjournment of the inquest, 
but said the Government could do nothing in the matter. 

Lord TownsHEND moved the second reading of his two Bills 


Colonel Sykes next brought before the House the state of 
our relations with China, particularly in reference to the 
revision of the Treaty of Tien-tsin. He reviewed rapidly but 
at length the principal features of Chinese history. His 
chief contention was the utter impotency of the Pekin 
Government and its inability to carry out its engagements to 
our trade. 

Mr Lippett was of opinion that, if we desired to preserve 
our China trade, a new system of diplomacy, based on a 
steadier adherence to international rights, must be eres 

Sir C. Ditke made some observations deprecating the par- 
ticular changes advocated by Colonel Sykes. 

Mr Orway admitted much truth in the descriptions of the 
weakuess of the Chinese Executive, which, however, ought to 
lead us not to weaken it by harassing demands, but to 
strengthen it by every meansin our power. In regard to the 
revision of the Treaty, every care had been taken to ascertain 
the feeling of the mercantile community. Tt was the opinion 
of all the authorities that every change introduced into China 
by Europeanagency must be of a gradual character. The Chinese 
Government was now in a state of transition, and it was 
thought desirable that the revision should Le postponed until! 
the young Emperor came of age, about four years hence. In 





on the Education of Children and Infant Life Preservation. | 


the meantime the Foreign Office would act on the policy of 


renee parents 


Lord NeEtson regretted the mscamtge of such a Bill, and— 


taut e 
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looking solely to the Central Government for redress of any 
grievances. 

Mr Alderman Lawrence moved a resolution calling for the 
abolition of the House Tax because it interfered with the 
construction of housesfor the working classes, and led to a great 
waste of building space ; increased the expense of police sur- 
veillance, and fell most heavily on the poorest classes, while 
the large merchants and warehou semen escaped it altogether. 


The CHancettor of the Excarquer declined to condemn 
the tax, which he held, with Mr M‘Cotocu and Mr MILL, to 
be one of the fairest of all imposts. . Mr Alderman Law- 
rence, he thought, had made out no case against it, for his 
arguments were taken more from the exemptions and the 
evasions of it than the tax itself, He argued, in its favour, 
that it fell ultimately on the proprietor, and urged the 
wisdom of not making our system of taxation too uniform, 

The motion was withdrawn, 

Earl Grosvenor brought before the House the hard case 
of Cheshire, which having lost all its cattle by the viederpes, 
now laboured under a debt of 260,000/. for compensation pai 
for slaughtered animals ; and on the grounds that it was by 
the inaction of the Government that the plague reached the 
saunty, and that the cattle were slaughtered for the public 

he moved a resolution calling for some remission of the 
t. This was supportsd by Mr E. Eogaton, Mr J. Toiie- 
acne, Mr Hexvey, and others.—The Caancettor of the 
cuEQquER, admitting the hardship of the case, opposed the 
motion on the ground that the whole debt was only about 
11 per cent. of the rateable value of the county, and it was 
hardly worth while to violate an important principle for so 
trivial a burden, He also asserted that ordinary care had 
not been used by the farmers themselves to check the clisease. 
—Mr Griapstoy« took a similar view, and on a division the 
motion was rejected by 126 to 85. 

Mr Bruce brought in his Bill for protecting the funds of 

Trade Union Societies from fraud. 


TIOUSE OF COMMONS, Juty 14. 

The ter part of the sitting was occupied by the Real 
Estate lutestacy Bill. 

Mr Locke Kine, who moved the second reading, went over 
the principal arguments he had so often urged in its favour, 
derived from the injustice and hardships of the present law. 
He that the change would be confined chiefly to 
small proprietors, but if it operated in the direction of break- 
ing up lange roperties he should not regret it.—He was 
supported by Mr Dick.yson. 

Mr Beresrorp Hore moved the rejection of the Bill, and 
examined its effect both on small-and large estates, and de- 
geribed it as a measure of contiscation, for it would put small 
eatates to the expense of frequent sales, and ultimately lead 
to the aggrandisement of large estates. He considered, als», 
that it would diminish the motives for exertion and self- 
reliance among younger sons, that it would limit the disere - 
tion of testators, and would subject small —— to 
probate as well as succession daties, and he illustrated his 

ts by the action of the law of gavelkind in Kent. As 

to estates, he pointed out that, since free trade iv corn, 

pet become more of a luxury than a necessity in Eng- 

ud. He indicated various cases in which retrospective 

jyjystice would be done, and maintained that all the evils 

camplained of might be remedied by facilitating the making 
of wills, 


Mr Witt1am Fow ter, as a recent convert to the Bill, 
spgreved it on the principle that the law, when left to dis- 
te an intestate’s property, should have no preferences. 
Our present system he attributed entirely to the influence of 


the traditions of feudalism among us; and he controverted | q 


the objection that the existence of our aristocracy was bound 
up with it, Objecting to compulsory subdivision as much 
as to large accumulations, he desired only that things should 
be allowed to take their natural course, and that the sale of 
land should be facilitated. 


Mr Gotp vey, admitting the need of amendment, main- 
tained that the question should be considered along with the 
Wills Act, and pointed out. anomalies which would arise 
under the present rules of distribution. 

Mr Leveson-Gower supported the Bill as a measure of 
justice, having no fear that it would lead to excessive sub- 
division of property, or would affect the position of the 
aristocracy. _ Being friendly to a system of eldest sons, he 


cues to the present law that it rimogeniture in a 

f light by encouraging a vubiha that pe gta had «a 
natural right to their fathers’ landed property, and he antici- 
pated that the Bill would foster a teeing in favour of more 
gongrel and ample provision for the younger branches of a 
amily. 

Mr Buxton ed the question on wider grounds, and 
avowed that he supported the Bill because it would be a check 
and a di ment, both in its actual and moral effects, on 
the creation of large estates. 

Dr Batt continued the debate in the same tone, and argued 
forcibly against the system of general partibility of land. 
Admitting that hardships might arise under our luw, he 
pointed out how, without cutting up estates, er might be 
remedied by borrowing a clause from the Scotch Entails Act, 
and charging the provision for the widow and younger 
children on the life income of the property. 

Mr H, Pataee doubted whether this suggestion could be 


carried out, and, though supporting the Bill, did not expect! 


it to have a wide operation ; for while within a certain period 
34,000,000/, of landed property had passed by will or settle- 
ment, only 3,000,000/, had gone by intestacy. 

Mr Henvey objected to the Bill from the fact that the 
great majority of those who died intestate were small pro- 
prietors, and he predicted that the race of 40s. freeholders 
would disappear under it, 

The Soriciror-Gengeat, on the part of the Gtovernment, 
supported the Bill as a small step in the right direction. 

r O, Morean and Sir H. Hoare also spoke in favour of 
the Bill, and on a division the second reading was carried by 
& majority of 25--169 to 144. 

‘The Libel Bill and the Sea Fisheries Act (1868) Extension 
Bill were withdrawn. 

Th wepnty Coroners’ Bill was considered in Committee, 
and, on Mr J. Figipgn’s motion, the constituenc choosing 


tary elokire, i” from the freeho'ders to all Parliamen- 


House of Lords, 


DIVISION LIST. 


on Monday night, on Lord Stanhope’s 
amendment, to provide Residences and Glebes for the Clergy 
of the three Churches in Ireland. 


CONTENTS 121. 
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We greatly regret to announce the sudden death of Lord 
Taunton, who died between two and three o’clock on Tuesday 
afternoon, after an illness of only a few hours. On the pre- 
te upon the Trish Church 
his accustomed impressiveness and 
authority ; he spoke again shortly on Friday. 


He was born 


in 1798, took a first class in classics at Oxford in 1820, and 
was early initiated into official life. He was a Lord of the 
Admiralty from 1832 to 1834, Vice-President of the Board of 
Trade from 1835 to 1839, then for a short time Under- 
Secretary of the Colonies, and then, returning to his former 
otfice, but with augmented rank, President of the Board of 
Trade from 1839 to 1841. He was, as he reminded the 
House in his last considerable speech, Chief Secretary for 
Ireland from July, 1846, to July, 1847, including, therefo 
a large portion of the famine period, and on leaving Irelan 
he resumed once more his old place at the Board of Trade, 
which he filled from 1847 until 1852, during which time he 
took a leading part in the repeal of the Navigution Laws. 
In 1855 he became Secretary of State for the Colonies, which 
office he held antil 1858, and in the following year he was 
raised to. the Peerage us Lord: Taunton, a title which he 
assumed in compliment to the borough which he had 
represented for nearly thirty years, Although he sat ten 
— in the House of Lords Lord Taunton will be best 
nown as Mr Labouchere, under which name the longer as 
well as the more active portion of his political life was spent, | 
but in both Houses Parliament he was generall and | 
highly respected. By his first wife, a daughter of Sir Thomas | 


suddenly in 1850, he had several daughters, one of whom is 
married to Captain Ellis, Equerry of the Prince of Wales. 
Lord Taunton subsequently married, in 1852, Lady Mary 
— daughter of the sixth Earl of Curlisle, who survives 
rim. 


The committee of the Conservative Club, considering Mr 
Grenville Murray’s explanation to be unsatisfactory, and 
being still less satisfied with the recent proceedings at ‘Marl- 
borough-street police-court, ave about to hold a general meet- 
ing to take the whole subject into consideration.—Staadard. 

The Mayor and Chief Constable of Birmingham have been 
served with notice of action for the false imprisonment of 
‘Mr Murphy. 





Baring, and sister of Mr Thomas Baring, M.P., who also died | 


Hets of the Week, 


Home Notes. 


~ The Wicklow Peerage. case occupied the Committee for 
Privileges of the House of Lords on Monday morning. 
There are two claimants ; one a son of the Hon. and Rev. 
Francis Howard, an elder brother of the late Earl by a second 
marriage; the other d to be the legitimate son of 
William George, a son of the Hon, and Rev. Francis Howard 
by a first marriage, The latter claimant is an infant, and his 
mother, Mrs Howard, having presented a petition in forma 
pauperis for that parpoes, the House last Wednesday ordered 
that Mr Serjeant Ballantine and Mr Charles Clark should be 

i as counsel for the petitioner. Sir Roundell Palmer, 
Q.C., Sir J, B, Karslake, Q.C., Dr Ball, and Mr Fox Bristowe, 
Q.C., pupenmed for the elder claimant. Mr Serjeant Ballantine, 
on behalf of the infant claimant, applied for an adjournment. 
He considered that there was good ground for the claim. 
But the time since counsel and agent were assigned to Mrs 
Howard had been insufficient for a due preparation of the 
ease and the evidence in support. If, however, their lordships 
wished it he was prepared to examine Mrs Howard, who was 
present. The Lord Chaneellor said that the more convenient 
course would be to wait till the case was in a state to 
be completely heard. The hearing was then adjourned till 
Thursday, the 22nd inst. 


A man named Walter Selley, alias Sydney, described as 
an artist, was charged at the Lambeth police-court.on Monday 
with bigamy. It was proved that he was married in 1862, 
at Westminster, to a young woman named Bull, who is now 
living in Durham ; and Julia Forrest, of 170 Kennington 
Lane, said she was married to him at Brixton, on the 19th of 
April, 1863. She lived with him two years, but during that 
time he frequently left her. He finally left her while she was 
very ill, with a child six weeks old, He pledged every 
article he could lay hands on, and treated her in a shameful 
manner after taking and spending 50/7. she had. A number 
of letters of an extraordinary character were found on the 
prisoner, which left little doubt that he had deceived many 
other women. He had promised to marry, about a fortnight 
ago, a young woman at nce whom he had seduced, 
and from whom he had obtained several sums of money, ani 
at the same time he was corresponding with another woman. 
It appears from some specimens of the letters shown to the 
magistrate that the prisoner had answered or inserted some 
of the matrimonial advertisements which appear in a certain 
class of cheap periodicals, He was remanded. 


On Monday a meeting of the Yorkshire subscribers to pro- 
vide a fund to purchase an annuity for Mr George Hudson 
was held at York, the Lord Mayor in the chair. It was 
stated that the amount of the Yorkshire subscriptions was 
1,3502. The whole sum realised was 4,400/. An annuity for 
Mr Hudson could be purchased in the North British Office 
at the rate of 12/. 163. per cent., and 4,000/. invested upon 
these terms would produce 512/. per annum. It was accord- 
ingly agreed that the subscription be invested in the purchase 
of an annuity for Mr Hudson's life, and be so settled that 
there be no power of anticipation, or of assigning the same, 
or of the amount becoming liable for the demands of other 
persons. 


The attempted assassin of Captain Lambert at Athenry is 
said to have been identified by the wounded gentleman. His 
name is Peter Barrett, and he holds a situation, obtained, it 
is said, throngh the efforts of the Lambert family, as letter- 
carrier in the London Western District Office. Captain 
Lambert states that he went up to the strange man on his 
‘lawn to ask him what he wanted, and was instantly fired 
upon. The first shot missed, and Captain Lambert advancing, 
his assailant fired three more shots in rapid succession, all of 
which took effect in different parts of the body. The assassin 
then ran, and Captain Lambert crawled to his own door, 
bleeding. When arrested at the station, Barrett had his 
trousers turned inside out. Before he was taken, Captain 
Lambert had expressed the opinion that, “if Barrett’s son 
had been in the country, I would have said it was he.” The 
fact seems to be that the young man’s father had been a 
tenant on Captain Lambert's property, and had lately been 
evicted. Young Barrett himself was on leave for his annual 


holiday. 

Mr Samuel Greenway Finney, the general manager of the 
English Joint-Stock Bank ( Limited ), surrendered to his bail 
at the Central Criminal Court on Wednesday afternoon, and 
pleaded guilty to the charge of unlawfully and ogre 
taking and appropriating to his own use asum of 666/, 13s. 4d. 
belonging to a public company, of which he was an officer. 
Serjeant Ballantine said the defendant had acted not alto- 
gether according to his Series Ballantine's) advice in 
pleading guilty, but he had himself desired to doso. Fora 
period of thirty years he had held a most confidential situation 
in Messrs Mangles’s bank, and he had borne a most respect- 
able character. He was afraid that the offence with which 
he was charged was not looked at with so much gravity at 
that time as it is now. The defendant was of an age when 

unishment was very deplorable, however necessury. He 
Rad a wife and eight children, and he felt more acutely their 
fate than he did his own, Under the circumstances he hoped 
his lordship would be of opinion that there was some ground 
for mercy. The Recorder said the offence was a very serious 
one, and in a couutry like this must be checked by punish- 
ment, The sentence was that he be imprisoned for twelve 
calendar months. 


The Orange demonstrations passed off last Monday without 
any of the serious disturbances or riots anticipated ; and to 
guard against which large bodies of constabulary had been 
posted in the different districts, aud reserves held in readi- 
ness to move. In Derry there was no publie demonstration, 
but at evening the opposite parties ed the streets, and a 
slight seutie occurred. The constabulary moved about, and 
restored order. In Enniskillen a great demonstration was 
held at the Lake Erne Hotel ; ten thousand persons wee 
present. ‘The processions marched with flags and twenty 
yands, playing party tunes, Shots were tired: and speeches 
lelivered. No police were present. The Lodges march d 
home in procession, with colours, without interference or d 8- 








wder. At Killyman 25,000 persons were present—an 
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immense procession, with flags, and bands playing “ Boyne 
Water.” Shots were fired. Many ladies were present, wearing 
Orange colours. The platforms were decorated with lilies 
and banners. Mr Johnston, M.P., and others spoke. Demon- 
strations were also held at Newbliss, Tandragee, and other 
places. An Orange meeting was held in the Rotunda, and 
speeches were wade against the Irish Church Bill. 

The person who described himself as Major-General Haines, 
of the Madras Army, pleaded guilty at the Central Criminal 
Court, on Wednesday, to a charge of bigamy. It will be 
remembered that the prisoner met Miss ,a young lady 
from Scarborough, on the Metropolitan Railway, and took an 
opportunity of introducing himself. He afterwards visited 
her on several occasions, and eventually she consented to 
marry him. He became aware that she had a sum of 700/ 
in the Funds, and at his request Miss Lee sold out this stock, 
and gave him a cheque for the amount. They lived 
together for a fortnight after the marriage, and the prisoner 
then sent Miss Lee to her friends in Scarborough. Finding 
that she had been swindled, she returned to London and gave 
him into custody. It was then discovered that he had a wife 
alive at Ealing, whom he married in the name of M‘Alpine. 
He has returned 550/. of the money, and handed over a 

old watch worth 657. Sentence—five years penal servitude. 

At the Hertford assizes, on Tuesday, the Rev. Campbell 
Fair, a clergyman of the Church of England, obtained a ver- 
dict for 5,000/, damages, and 250/. for the expevses of his 
medical attendants, against the London and North-Western 
Railway Company, for injuries received in a collision at the 
Holywell station in September last. The plaintiff, at the time 
of the accident, held the appointment of secretary to the 
Church Missionary Society in the midland counties, and had 
a salary of 250/. a year, and travelling expenses. 


On Tuesday night a betting man named Briggs, who was 
staying at the Lion Hotel, Clumber Street, Nottingham, 
during the races, went to his bedroom with a large sam of 
money in his possession. On the following morning, at half- 
past six, the “boots” saw Mr Briggs’s bedroom door open, 
and about an hour afterwards the latter raised an alarm, and 
stated that his room had been broken into by some one who 
had stolen 900/. in bank notes from his inside waistcoat 
pocket. In another of his pockets were 80/. in gold, anda 
considerable Papa: of bank notes, which were left 
untouched, is gold watch was also left behind. 


An inquest was held on Wednesday by Dr Lankester, in the 
Holloway Road, respecting the death of a young man named 
Thomas Cooper, a clerk out of employment. He was found 
hanging in his room, quite dead, with gashes in the arms and 
three stabs in the chest, one of which was so deep that it had 
penetrated the heart. The opinion of the surgeon, who made 
the post-mortem examination, was that the young man had 
stabbed himself while he was hanging, and that death had 
resulted from the combined loss of blood and strangulation. 

Joseph Smith, a chimney-sweeper, was tried at the 
Central Criminal Court on Wednesday before Lord Chief 
Justice Bovill for the manslanghter of his wife. The two had 
quarrelled while drunk on a Saturday night, and the man 
knocked the woman down with a machine stick, a formidable 

instrument used in his trade, and kicked her. She after- 
wards fell down stairs, and died the same evening in 
the infirmary to which she was conveyed. The surgeon, who 
attended to her, said that there was a lacerated and contuséed 
wound, sufficient to admit an egg,on the left side ina vital part, 
andshe died while he was dressing it The wound was certainly 
not, in his judgment, the result of a fall downstairs, but had 
been inflicted by a kick ora thrust with some blunt instrument. 
The immediate cause of death was hemorr She had 

viously suffered from a mortal disease, and had drunk 

ard. The prisoner's counsel urged that it was probably 
the fall downstairs which was the immediate cause of death, 
and not the blow from the machine stick. The prisoner was 
acquitted. In the same Court, the boy Thomas Joachim, who 
eansed the death of a boy named Parr, at Uxbridge, by 
throwing a knife at him, was convicted of manslaughter, but 
ay recommended to mercy, the jury believing that death 
was the result of an accident. He was sentenced to seven 
days’ imprisonment. 

At the Thames Police-court, on Thursday morning, Sarah 
Ann Woodford, aged forty-seven, was charged with assault- 
ing her husband, George Woodford, a fish salesman, in Wap- 
ping. On Wednesday the prisoner and her husband quar- 
relled, and the woman attacked the man in a very savage 
manner with her hands, and inflicted upon him serioas 
injuries not to be described. A surgeon who had attended 
him stated that the man had been severely injured, and 
required medical treatment and rest. The prisoner, who is 
the mother of seventeen children, was remanded. 


The Neweastle Journal states that a young woman has’ 


died in that town from a disease communicated by the 
chignon she wore. which is supposed to have contained some 
of the hair known to he supplied to chignon makers from the 
cemeteries and hospitals of the East. 


At a meeting on Wednesday of the creditors of Messrs 8, L. 
Halliwell and Brothers, of Manchester, a composition of 9s. 
in the pound was agreed to—3s. in cash, 3s. in six months, 
and the remaining 3s. in twelve months. 


France, 


Two Imperial decrees were published on Tuesday last, 
the first convoking the Senate on the 2nd of August next for 
an extra Session, and the second proroguing the Seasion of 
the Legislative Body. After the Council of State, held at 
St Cloud on Monday, and the of the Emperor had 
been read to the members of the Legislative Body, the 
Ministers placed their resignations in the hands of his 
Majesty, by whom they were accepted. They will, however, 
Continue to fulfil their respective duties until their successors 
shall be appointed. 

On Monday evening the tiers-parti held a meeting at the 
Grand Hotel, Nearly all who had signed the “ interpellation ” 
Were present. It was resolved unanimously not to press their 
a yA prem 

1¢ foliowing is the text of the Emperor’s message to the 
Corps Législatit ; 4 

**Messieurg les Députés,—On the 18th of June my. 

Government informed you that on the opening of the next 


of the people the resolutions and projects which it considered 
capable of answering the wishes of the country. 

“ But the Corps Législatif appears to be anxious to know 
immediately the reforms decided on by my Government. 

“ T therefore think it necessary to anticipate its aspirations. 

“The Corps Législatif must be convinced that my firm 
intention is to give to its attributes the extension compatible 
with the fundamental basis of the constitution, and I hereb 
make public the determination I have decided on in council. 

“The Senate will be convoked as soon as possible to ex- 
amine the following questions: 

“1. Right of the Corps Législatif to make its own rules 
and elect its committees. ; 

“2. Simplification of the mode of proposing and examining 
amendments. 

“3. That the Government be obliged to submit to legisla- 
tive approval the tariff modifications which in future may be 
stipulated in international treaties. 

‘4; Voting of the budget by headings, in order to render 
the control of the Chamber more effective. 

“5, Abrogation of the constitutional enactment which at 
resent disqualifies a deputy from becoming a Minister of the 
Yrown, and fulfilling certain other public functivns. 

“6. Extension of the right of interpellation. 


conceru the atiributes of the Senate. 


between my Government and the Chambers the facult 
exercising at the same time the functions of minister and de- 
puty, the presence of all the Ministers in the Chamber, the 
examination in Council of the affairs of the State, and a loyal 
understanding with the majority, constitute for the country 
all the guarantees which we in our common solicitude consider | 
necessary. 

‘‘T have already shown you several times how, for the good 
of the public, Iam disposed to give up certain prerogatives 
which belong to me. The modifications which I have 
decided on proposing are the natural development of those 
which have successively been made in the institutions of 


tives which the people have more explicitly confided to m 
care, and which are the essential conditions of a power whic 


* Vive l’Empereur !°), 
“Done at the Palace of St Cloud this 11th day of July 
1869. “ NaPoLron.” 


crops are said to be in excellent condition. 


definitively repudiated the policy of resistance which has 
lost so many Governments, now that, in full liberty, with- 
out weakness and without ostentation, he has satisfied the 
wishes of the country, let us also think about doing our duty.” 

The “ irreconcilables ” intend to nominate Victor Hugo, 
Odilon Barrot, and Felix Pyat for Paris. 

The deputies who have been returned for more than one 
district have announced for which district they intend to sit. 
M. Gambetta has chosen Marseilles, M. Jules Simon, 
Bordeaux, and M. Bancel, Lyons. 

»A general meeting of the masons of France has been 
held. A majority of the bureaux had adopted a resolution 
to hold an extraordinary meeting in Paris on the 8th of 
December, as a reply to the C2cumenical Council: but the 
Grand Master, General Mellinet, did not allow the assembly 
to discuss the resolution, and abruptly closed the —. 

In Tuesday's sitting of the Legislative Body M. Jules Favre 
protested against the contradiction between the Imperial 
message and the decree proroguing the Chamber, calling the 
decree itself an im ropelety amid loud protestations and cries 
of “order!” The President hereupon called M. Jules 
Favre to order. The latter continued, however, and was 
cheered by members of the Left, but the noise prevented him 
from being heard. The President again called him to order, 
and said, “ I am astonished that on the morrow of a great 
liberal act a protest should be raised, not only contrary to 
the regulations of the House, but contrary to the sentiments 
_of the country.” After the President had read the decree 
proroguing the Chamber the deputies separated in silence. 


Italy. 
| The Committee appointed to inquire into the charge of 
venality against a member of the Chamber of Deputies has 
unanimously adopted a negative conclusion. Its report will, 
it is said, declare that the accusations are not proven. 


Spain. 
In Monday's sitting of the Constituent Cortes, Senor 
Figuerola, the Minister of Finance, declared that the sales of 


ecclesiastical property at Barcelona would realise » sum of 
1,500,000,000 et 4 
Portugal. 


| The Zsperanea states that a mob, in which were six hun- 
dred women, had paraded the streets of Ponte Delgado, 
demonstrating against the taxes, and crying, “‘ Down with 
taxation!” Troops had been sent from Lisbon. 


Austria, 

The Delegation of the Austrian Reichsrath was opened at 
noon on Sunday. Some Polish members were present. 
Count Beust announced, on the part of the Emperor, that his 
Majesty intends personally to greet the delegation. 

Prince Carlos Auersperg was elected President, and Herr 
Von Hopfen Vice President. 

The Delegation of the Hungarian Diet was opened in the 
afternoon, All the Ministers of departments of common 
affairs were present. 

The trial of the Bishop of Linz terminated on the 12th 
iust, The jury returned a unanimous verdict of “ Guilty” 
on the charge of uttering subversive doctrines and attempt- 
ing to disturb publie order, and the Bishop was sentenced 
to three months’ imprisonment. The Public Prosecutor 
had a that the sentence should be imprisonment for six 
months. 





On Monday and Tuesday serious disturbances occurred | father at his residence, which was a 


“My Government will also examine the questions which 


“The more efficacious solidarity which will establish . 
of Servia. 


the Empire ; they must, however, leave intact the preroga- 


The weather is very fine, but uncomfortably hot. The|Thirty pe 


The Emperor’s organ published a short article on Tuesday s , . i 
evening from the pen of M. Clement Duvernois, deputy, in joareelt of an unsatisfactory interview ty Say place 
which the writer said, “‘ Now that the Emperor has done his N ve 
duty to the country and the dynasty, now that he has| denied. 





twelve of the rioters. Vigorous precautions were taken 
against a renewal of the disturbances. 
The Austrian Red Book was published on Wednesday. It 
contains a d h of Count Beust to Baron Werner, dated 
July 8, in which he refutes the assertion that Austria had 
exercised a pressure on Belgium at the desire of France, and 
says; “ The French Government never communicated to us 
its negotiations with Belgium. The Belgian Minister at 
Berlin, Baron Nothomb, having expressed a wish to ascertain 
the views of Austria on the Belgian railway question, I the 
less hesitated to communicate my purely personal views to a 
Belgian statesman, as I considered that the interests of our 
policy of peace would thus be furthered.’ Baron Beust 
adds that he communicated his despatch of the 1st of 
May, which was sent to Baron Nothomb, to the British 
Government, because it then appeared to him in order and 
pram to the object of a peaceful settlement not to coneeal 
rom that Government that, according to his conviction, the 
British Cabinet showed itself less favourable to Belgium 
making the needful concessions than was in accordance with 
the common interest. 


Sweden. 

The town of Gefle, in Sweden, from whence large quantities 
of wood are imported to this country, was on Monday last 
ee aro burned down. The origin of the fire is at present 
unknown. 





The Constitution having been sanctioned by the Regency, 
was promulgated on the 11th inst. at Belgrade, amid salvoes 
of artillery. The Skuptschina was then closed, and the 
members separated, manifesting great enthusiasm. 


Switzerland. 

The States Council has ratified by a large majority the 
Treaty of Commerce with the Zollverein, the Convention for 
the protection of literary property with the North German 
Confederation, and the treaty with Wiirtemberg respecting 
the law of naturalisation. 


America. 


Mr Fish, the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, has announced 
that an agreement has been arrived at for a joint commission 





protects order and society (hear, hear, cheers, and cries of|}to meet at Washington to settle the Mexican claims of 


American citizens. 

A riot took place at New York on Monday night, a 
cession of Orangemeu being attacked by a party of Catholi 
rsons were injured, but the police succeeded in 
quelling the disturbance. 

The reports published last week by several New York 


ween Mr Gladstone and Mr Motley, ha ° 
Disastrous floods have occurred in Colorado Valley, Texas. 
Several towns have been inundated. 

The Harvard boat and crew have sailed in the City of 
Paris for England. 
Mr Secretary Boutwell has ordered the Sub-Treasurer of 
New York to purchase 3,000,090 dollars of bonds every 
Wednesday du the present month. The bonds so. pur- 
chased are to be held subject to the action of Congress. 
Advices received at Washington -from Mexico state that the 
general result of the elections has been favourable to the 
Administration, 


Australia. 
’ Co nd from Melbourne, dated M reports 
that owing. to the late prolonged dsdughh thant £2 tas Gate to 


be exported at a profit. to the increasing demand from 
the agents in London we the, Australian meat. 
Fat sheep, which in ordinary seasons may be 
73. a head, are now fetching 16s. and 17s. each ; and mutton 
and beef cost in the butchers’ shops 6d. and 7d. per pound. 
The copious rains, however, which have succeeded promise a 
speedy decline from what are regarded in Victoria as famine 
prices, and the Preserved Meat Company intend resuming 
shipments as soon as sheep come down to 12s. a head. 
expulsion of the delinquent members " the Assembly 
and their re-election by their constituents still oceupies pub- 
lic attention, and derives additional interest from a eonflict 
between the Assembly and the Supreme Court, arising out of 
the bribery scandal. Messrs Glass and Quarterman, two 
squatters, who had been specially reported against by a Com- 
mittee of the Assembly as peculiarly active in their endea- 
vours to corruptly influence certain members, were summoned 
to the bar of the House, and after an animated debate were 
committed by the Assembly to Melbourne Gaol, without 
being heard further than in mitigation of punishment, How- 
ever, within four-and-twenty hours } rooaadings were taken to 
have them brought up by writ of habeas before a 
Judge of the Supreme Court, with the object, of course, of pro- 
curing a discharge. The Chief Justice, after hearing 
respecting the powers and privileges of the Assembly, which 
claimed an authority Ly with the House of Commona, 
said that he and his two learned colleagues were of opi 
that the special facts must be disclosed to enable the Court to 
see whether the Assembly was exceeding its se or not. 
An appeal to the Judicial Committee of the ra neil is 
said to have been determined on by a majority of the members, 


Court und’ Fashion, 


The great event of the week has been the marriage of the 
Marquis of Huntly with Amy, the eldest da of Mr 
W. Cunliffe Brooks, of Grosvenor Square, which took place on 
Wednesday morning at Westminster Abbey. The re orn 
was the most magnificent of thekind which has taken 
season, and created the test interest. The of 
Oxford performed the service, the musical part of which was 
exceedingly fine, and included Turle’s marriage 
‘‘Father of Life.” At the conclusion of the ceremony the 
bridal party returned to the Jerusalem Chamber, where the 
marriage was duly attested. The Prince and ‘Princess 
Wales, who were present, met with a very cordial reception. 
A grand déjedner was subsequently = by the bride’s 
ed by a numerous and 








} 


> 


among the working classes at Briinn, rendering military|distinguished company. At two o'clock in the afternoon the 


interference necessary. Stones having been thrown at the 


happy pair left town for Orton-Longueville, Huntingdonshire, 








ordinary Session it would place before the representatives | troops, the latter fired on the mob, killing two and wounding] the seat of the Marquis of Huntly, The presents to the bride 
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were numerous and elegant. ne of the most elegant and 
artistic, perhaps, was that presented by his Highness the 
Nawab of Bengal. It consists of a complete set of richly- gilt 
boudoir writing-table ornaments of elaborate design. They 
are all of most exquisite workmanship. with chaste ormolu 
mounts, in the Renaissance style. This most unique set of 
ornaments was designed and executed by Messrs Howell, 
James, and Co., of Regent Street, Pallmall. In the eveving 
_ the event was celebrated by a ball. i 
The Duke and Duchess D'Aumale have left their residence 
at Orleans House, Twickenham, ou a Continental tour. 
The Duchess of Cambridge will leave town the week after 
next, to a few months at her chateau at Rumpenheim. 
On Wednesday afternoon Lady Holland gave her third 
garden party at Holland House, favoured by beautiful 
weather, and the picturesque grounds attached to the old 
mansion appeared in the highest perfection. A very numerous 
y responded to her ladyship’s invitations, and by six 
o'clock the gardens were thronged with a distinguished com- 
y. The Prince and Princess of Wales, accompanied by 
oy le Highness Prince Louis of Battenberg, and attended 
by the Countess of Morton, Colonel Teesdale, and Me Holz. 
mann, arrived at a quarter past five o’clock, and were 
welcomed at the principal entrance by Lady Holland. The 
Princess Mary Adelaide and the Prince of Teck were the 
next to arrive. The Count and Countess de Paris arrived 
early, and remained till after six o’clock. Prince and 
Princess Edward of Saxe-Weimar and Prince William of 
Hesse were also among her po aw A visitors. The Duchess 
of Cambridge honoured her ladyship by her company. 


ANotubiltw, 


The country around Pumpkin Creek, Georgia, is very sickly 
and there is such a notorious prevalence of chills and feved 
in the district, that it is the invariable custom to pass round 
quinine pills with the dessert. A guest who should refuse to 

e would be regarded as having committed an unpardon- 
able breach of etiquette. 

In one of the rivers of New Zealand, far inland, an old 
canoe was discovered concealed under the banks. It had 
evidently been there for years ; it was loaded with Bibles 
which had been given to the natives some twelve or. fifteen 
years before ; they had evidently been unopened. Here was 
an instance of bread which had been cast upon the waters 








THE WIMBLEDON MEETING. 


On Saturday last the feature of the day was the contest 

for the International Enfield Trophy, between representative 
teams of twenty picked men for England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. England was again the winner, with a score of 
1,112 points, against 1,092 and 1,038 of their rivals. This 
contest also includes a 50/, challenge cup, and two purses of 
10/. each. The China Challenge Cup, value 525/., was won 
by Scotland (1st Lanark Regiment); the secondary prizes of 
157. and 10/. being won by Somerset and West York respec- 
tively. The Belgian Cup with 30/., for volley firing, was wou 
by a Northampton squad, with the same score (169 points) 
made by the 2nd Berks last year. 
On Sunday the sermon at the usual church parade was 
preached by Dr Magee, the Bishop of Peterborough. There 
was a large muster of Volunteers, the London Irish claiming 
precedence as the preacher was their ey ak poy and a 
number of fashiovable and distinguished visitors made a full 
congregation under and around the Umbrella tent. 

On Monday night a concert was given beneath the 
Umbrella tent, under the direction of Mr F. Kingsbury. 
The vocalists were Miss Fanny Holland, Miss Marie Stocken, 
Mr Chaplin Henry, and the Royal Tyrolese singers. The 
instrumeutalists were Miss Leaver, Mr Lock wood, and Malle. 
and Master Glinka. The selections consisted principally of 
national melodies, which were very successful. atl 

On Tuesday the great event of the week, and of the entire 
meeting, i.¢., the Queen's Prize, came off. Corporal Cameron, 
of the 6th luverness regiment, coming out winner with a score 


of 71 points. This gentleman, who is only 22 years of age, 
and a jeweller by trade, was also the winner in 1866, with a 
score of 69. The present is the highest yet made for the 


Queen’s Prize The usual hearty and boisterous congratula- 
tions were indulged in, and the camp of the London Scottish 
was especially lively and jubilant. ; 

The Public Schools match for the Ashburton Challenge 
Shield, between elevens of eight public schools, resulted in | 
another victory for Harrow, with 268 points. 

The Elcho Challenge Shield, tired for by eight representa- 
tives of each of the three kingdoms, has fallen this year to 
Scotland, with a score of 1,149, against 1,081 and 1,090 of 
England and Ireland. 

he Oxford and Cambridge Match for the Chancellor's | 
Challenge Plate was won by the light blue, 387 against 356. 


. 


—~ 


has been posted by secret societies along the Yangtse River. 
A conspiracy has been discovered at Foochow to open ano- 
ther Taeping rebellion; the conspirators number, it is 
reported, 50,000, It is stated that several Chinese Hongs 
have combiued together to establish an 7 in London. 
The Yangtse exploring party have returned to Shanghai. 








HOUSE OF LORDS, Jury 15. 

Lord Townshend’s Children, &c., Protection Bill was 
severely condemned by Lord Arrum, who moved that it 
be read that day three months. . This was agreed to, and its 
companion, the Vaccination Amendment Bill, was withdrawn. 

The Committee on the Endowed Schools Bill oceupied the 
greater part of the sitting. 

The Duke of Camsripez, as Governor of Christ’s Hospital, 
warmly supported the interests of that institution. An 
animated discussion took place on various clauses, in which 
Lords Lyttelton, Granville, Salisbury, De Grey, and Cairns, 
the Dukes of Somerset and Marlborough, and the Bishops 
of Ely, Gloucester, and London took part. __ 

An amendment was made in the preamble, and the Bill 
passed through Committee. 

The Bishops’ Resignation Bill passed through Committee, 
on the understanding that the actual discussion of the mea- 
sure should be held on bringing up the report. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, Jouty 15. 

The members mustered in great strength, and after some 
score of desultory questions, 

Mr GapsTone rose to move that the “ Lords’ Amendments 
be now considered~” 

After a statement on the amendments 
was replied to by Mr Disrazgtt, 

Mr Grapstone moved that the House disagree from the 
first amendment, which strikes out from the preamble the 
words applying to the dispoxal of the surplus, and reserves 
the question for future settlement. 

Mr Disraeli, Sir George Grey, Dr Ball, Mr Bright, and Sir 
R. Palmer took part in the discussion ; and ultimately the 
Lords’ amendment was rejected by a majority of 124—346 to 
222. 

On the second part, which would postpone the disposal of 
the surplus, there was a very brief diateasict. Mr Harpy 
and Mr Fawcett supported it, and Mr Forrescur opposed, 
and on a division it was rejected by 246 to 164. 


generally, which 





The breech-loaders have improved their scores; and the 
Martini-Henry somewhat redeemed its position from the | 
medioerity of last week. 





being found after many years.— Standard Correspondent. 
At the Lewes police-court, on Monday, a young woman 
named Lucy Miles was cha with the murder of her 
‘nephew, Harry Miles Sherlock, two and a half years old, 
under the following shocking circumstances. On Sunda 
morning the deceased was out walking with his aunt, his 
mother’s sister, near Rottingdean. Although the aunt had 
_at one time been an inmate of a lunatic asylum it was sup- 
that she had been completely cured of her insanity, aud 
could pe Susios to the same ere as “ Pair nig io 
person. e always appeared to very fond of the child. 
After being out valitlag near the cliffs with the child for 
‘some time, she was met alone by a coastguardsmen, whom 
she horrified by telling him she had thrown the boy over the 
cliffs. “Go down,” she added, apparently almost frantic, 
sas g down underneath the cliff, and you'll find it there!” At 
this part of the cliff it is estimated to be about 100 feet high. 
Some coastguardsmen descended by the nearest of the narrow 


'Y jin the latter. 


Her Royal Highness Princess Christian ‘sipevie the prizes | 
to day (Saturday). The ceremony, with the concluding Re- 
view, should the weather prove favourable, will be a most 
brilliant affair. Three thousand regular troops will take part 








LATEST INTELLIGENCE. 


Suturday Evening. 
THE FRENCH AMERICAN CABLE. 


In answer to a question by Mr W. M. Torrens, at the 
sitting of the House of Commons, yesterday, the Under- 
Secretury for Foreign Affairs stated that though the Govern- 








ing the French Atlantic Cable, they had been apprised 





and devious tracks running down the face of the cliff, and 
there found the ill-fated boy, all but lifeless, and he died on 
Sunday evening. Lucy Miles was taken under the ‘care of | 
-her mother, but removed by the police at four o'clock on | 
“Monday morning. A wedical man who was called in gave | 
‘it as his opinion that she was not accountable for her actions. 
The leading facts having been deposed to before the magis-. 
trates, the prisoner was remanded. 

- The girl, Elizabeth Warburton, who was picked up. 
on the Midland Railway, still lies in an insensible condition | 
at St Mary’s Hospital, and is altogether unable to give any | 
account of what befallen her. The doctors continue. to 
hope for her cg Meantime the police have been 
unable to obtain any clue to the origin of the sad occurrence. 

It has been decided that a missionary bishopric shall be 

established for Zulu Land. The bishopric will owe its foun-' 
-dation to the exertions of Miss Mackenzie, a sister of the 
late African Missionary Bishop Mackenzie. The new Bishop 
will be placed under the Metropolitical superintendence of 
the Bishop of Capetown, and will be one of his suffragans. 

A Plymouth paper reports a gallant action of Sir Masse 

, M.P., on Sunday co The wife of a tara 
Dance and her infant son were returning from Beer- 
ferris to Tamerton Foliott in a spring cart, and while crossing 
Chucksford the horse was carried off the road into deep water, 
the tide flowing with great rapidity at the time. Mrs Dance 
pore be control over the horse, shouted for help, and her 
eries being heard by Sir Massey Lopes, who was sitting in 
his own house, the hon. baronet, after vainly endeavouring to 
get admission to the boat-house, which was locked, rushed 
through the mud, plunged into the water, and having secured 
the child, who fallen into the water, and brought it to 
land, returned, and with the assistance of another gentleman | 
rescued the mother. The woman and child were taken to Sir 
Massey’s house, where stimulants and clothing were supplied, 
one meanwhile Sir Massey with some difficulty saved the’ 
orse. ' 

Sir John Lubbock, the honorary secretary of the Committee 
of London Raukers, has issued a roposal ia a short phiet 
to extend the system pursued by her Majesty's Civil Service 
Commissioners to candidates for commercial appointments. 
He suggests that bankers, merchants. and directors of public 
companies should agree to the organisation of a Board of 
Examiners, whose duty it would be to ascertain that the can- 
didates for employment as clerks were within the required 
limits of age, and that they were not disqualified by physical 
defects or by want of character or of proper abilities. It is 
un possible for individual firms to conduct such inquiries with 
suMcient strictness, while by a Board constituted for the pur- 
ne 7 mond be carried on with larity and ease. The 

ve ndon College, an unostentatious but most successful 
= ishment for commercial teaching, would, it is stated, be 
willing to undertake the task upon terms calculated without 


_months ago. 


landed without leave previously obtained. A Bill was intro- 
duced in Congress last Session, but not carried, regulating the 


‘laction of the Government of the United States in this 


matter; and until the re-assembling of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives in December it is said that nothing 
can be done, 





The House of Commons last night completed their con- 
sideration of the Lords’ amendments to the Irish Church 
Bill, and returned the measure to the Upper House. The 
alterations will be discussed by their lordships on Tuesday 
evening. 

The Sailors’ Orphan Girls School and Home was opened 

esterday afternoon by Prince Arthur. The Bishop of 

ndon and the First Lord of the Admiralty were amongst 
those who were present. 

Mr Fowler, engineer to the Metropolitan Railway Com- 
pany, was examined before the New Law Courts Committee 
yesterday. He expressed his approval of the Howard-street 
site, and in the event of the Courts being built there he pro- 

to make « change in the positiou of the new railway 
station, which is to be constructed in that neighbourhood. 

Mr James Edge, a solicitor, of Bolton, was examined before 
the Parliamentary and Municipal Elections Committee yes- 
terday. He suggested a system of voting papers as the est 
means of checking, if not entirely stopping, belbeey and in- 
pep ne CP a a 

e appointment of Dr Vaughan to the Mastership of the 
Temple co gazetted last night. e 

The competition for the several prizes at Wimbledon ter- 
minated yesterday, and the meeting was brought to a conclu- | 
sion to-day by the usual review. 

Dr Hardwicke, deputy-coroner for Central Middlesex, 


appeared in the Bankruptcy Court yesterday on hi ti- 
thes. He attributed his failure to the aid éxpendivice in 


the contest for the coronership of West Mi 


dl i 
The debts are 2,800/. esex, eighteen 





Paris, July 16.—The Cabinet has not yet been formed, and 
negotiations are still being carried on to effect the desired 
eee aes a 

Maprip, July 16.—In yesterday’s sitting of the Cortes th 
proposal re prorogue the Session until October was aaa 


mously to. The Cortes thereupon nominated a per- 
manent Commission of eight members, in which all the 
different political fractions are represented. 


A Carlist conspiracy has been discovered, and eleven ser- 
jeants of Aah a pegnnens have been arrested. The 
garrison ittoria has been reinforced. F recog- 
nised the Regency. crags 





any view to profit. 


ment had received no despatch from Mr Thornton on the | 
subject, and could consequently give no precise information 
regard Ca 

that the Attorney-General of the Union had given an opinion 
\that no le a cable could legally be permitted to be 





Honexone, June 24.—A proclamation hostile to foreigners 


The next amendment was the date of disestablishment in 
Clause 2, which, after a faint protest from Mr Disrar.i, was 
made to stand as before, at January 1, 1871. Lord Cairns’ 
amendments in the clauses relating to the powers of the Com- 
missioners were agreed to, and after that came the amend- 
mendments to Clause 14,—compensation to dignitaries and 
incumbents—which were some time under discussion. 

An alteration relating to disabled curates was carried on a 
division by 277 to 181. 

Lord Carnarvon’s amendment on the Commutation Clause, 
providing that fourteen years’ purchase shall be handed over 
to the Church Body, was very strenuously opposed by 

Mr Grapetoxs, who, while diangreein from the amendment, 
was ready to make a concession by se 7 per cent. to each 
commutation (clerical lives being worth 7 per cent. more than 


_ lay in the market), where three-fourths of a diocese or Pres- 


byterian community signified their readiness to commute. 
After a short conversation, the further consideration of the 
amendment was postponed until next day. 

On the amendments on Clause 27 ‘ecclesiastical residences), 
which, besides striking out the building-charge on the glebe 
honse, tacked on to it the question of “concurrent endow- 
ment,” Mr Giapstong briefly proposed to restore the clause 
to its original form. A protracted conversation followed. 
Mr Hardy, Sir R. Palmer, and Mr Beresford-Hope supported 
the amendment inst Sir F. He Mr Whalley, Mr 
Harcourt, and Mr Pim. Loud pai Lowe ons against further 
discussion were now made, and Colonel GitPin moved the 
adjournment of the debate. He gave way, however, to Mr 
GLapsTonE, and a division was taken at once on the first part 
of the Lords’ amendment, which gives the glebe-houses free 
of building charges. It was rejected by a majority of 89— 
£26 to 237. The second part, involving “ concurrent endow- 
ment,” was negatived without remark and without a 
division ; and the further considerations of the amendments 
were adjourned until Friday. 


Tue Prorest oF THE Pexrs against the Irish Church Bill 
is signed by 47 members of their lordship’s House. mie 
object to it as a precedent for the general severance of Churc 
and State, as a stretch of Parliamentary power in the way 
of confiscation ; as affecting the rights of property; and 
because the disestablished Church will be unequal to 
cope with the thoroughly organised Church of Rome, 
because it will be felt as a grievance by the Irish Protestants; 
and, finally, because it will not allay, but further promote, 
the discontent in Ireland. : 








The following letter on the subject of removing the grating 
from the ladies’ gallery in the House of Commons has been 
inserted in the daily journals: “ Alderney Manor, Poole, 
July rie | dear Sir,—In opposition to Mr Layard’s 200 
ladies, all of whom, save two, were averse to the grating 
being removed, I offer the speaking fact from my side 
represented by the handsome piece of plate presented to me 
by more than 200 ladies for obtaining for them better accom- 
modation, and for trying to suppress the grating. I doubt if 
Mr Layard’s opposition will produce to him so great a proof 
of approbation. Moreover, those o to my attempts 

ing the grating consisted chiefly of married men. 
Their leader, a gallant old soldier (in years second only to 
the well-known George Byng, then member for Middlesex), 
asked me ‘how I could be induced to the endeavour to give 
wives the _— of seeing with their own eyes whether or 
not their husbands were really out for the night on Parlia- 
mentary duty.’ As to any ‘ ulterior views,’ I had only one, 
and that arose ‘on a question of morality, inasmuch as & 
well-known young Irishman of that day, who had a hand- 
some wife, on his maiden speech ed up to the dark 
lantern under the expectation of finding the form he loved, 
but feature and outline bein undistinguishable, he clasped 
to his heart the considerable | Fee of her Grace of ——, much 
to the Duchess’s disgust, at least so she said.—Yours 
faithfully, Grantitey F. Berxketey.—Andrew Johnston, 


Esq., MP.” 
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MONETARY REVIEW. 


The Stock Market has shown but littie variation during 
the week. Consols closed on Saturday at a decline of }, the 
final transactions being at 92§ to 93 for me yg and 93 to 4 
for the 5th of August. Anxiety with regard to French pelitics 
was assigned as a reason for the want of buoyancy, but the 
question as to the mode in which the financial operation in 
connection with the telegraph system will be conducted was 
probably the chief cause of the reserve exercised, both by the 

blic and the dealers. A slight recovery took place on 

onday, owing to the general symptoms of improvement in 
the money market, the prospect of bright weather for the 
crops, and mainly the news of the Emperor’s message to the 
Corps Legislative. The first transactions were at 92% to 93, 
and the last at 934 for delivery and 93} for the account. On 
Tuesday they opened with a slight recession, but speedily 
recovered to the same quotations. They fell 4 on Wednesday, 
and remain comparatively steady, at 93 to 934 for money and 
934 to 93} for account. 
he Share Markets opened the week with firmness, at an 
average improvement of }, which increased to 4 on Wednes- 


lay. 

Bank Stock has declined,’and, notwithstanding favourable 

reports and dividends, shows little tendency to activity. 

he Railway Market opened flat, but experienced a rise 
subsequently, good business being done after regular hours. 
The announcement of the Brighton Company that, after pro- 
viding interest for the past half-year on their debentures 
and preferences, there remains a balance of 4,000/., caused a 
demand for the ordinary stock. In Metropolitan, a rise is 
chiefly from its having been largely over sold on the expectation 
of an unsatisfactory dividend, while more favourable expec- 
tations are now current, and speculators have bought back. 

Foreign Securities experienced a slight rise towards the 
widdle of the week, but remained steady with the tendency 
to realise at the advanced rate. On Thursday the Bank 
Directors reduced the rate of discount from 3} per cent., at 
which it was placed on the 30th June, to3 per cent. This 
movement is not likely to have any-effect upon business, as 
the outer money market had been for some time as low as 
23 and 3 per cent. The principal feature is that it will enable 
receivers of deposits to make a half per cent. more profit 
than they have this week. 

The fluctuations in Home Railways are considerable, and 
they are about evenly balanced. As compared with the un- 
official close, Metropolitan have risen 3, Lancashire and York- 
shire J, and Chatham, Caledonian, and Great Western, } 
each ; while Great Northern and London and South-Western 
are § lower ; Great Northern (A), }, and Great Eastern, Lon- 
don and North Western and Midland, 4. The current prices 
are as follows : Caledonian, 81 to 82} ; Great Eastern, 38} to 
39 ; Great Northern, 107 to 108 ; Great Northern (A), 1064 
to 107 ; Great Western, 514 to 52; Lancashire and York- 
shire, 125} to 1252 ; London and Brighton, to 47 ; London, 
Chatham, and Dover, 17 to 17} ; London and North-Western, 
119 to 119} ; London and South-Western, 89 to 91 ; Metro- 
politan, 101} to 1017 ; Midland, 118 to 1184 North-Eastern 
(Berwick), 107 to 108 ; and South-Eastern, 78 to 78}. 

Continental Railway Shares are rather dull. Great Lux- 
embourg is 4 lower, at 10} to 103 ; and Lombardo Venetian 
is quiet at 214 to 214. 

k Stock left off at 243 to 245; Reduced and New 
Three per Cents., 92§ to 93 ; India Five per Cents., 1114 to 
112; India Four per Cents., 1 to 100§; Rupee Paper, 
105 to 106 and 110 to 111; India Bonds, 16s. to 22s. prem. ; 
and Exchequer Bills, March, 2s, to 7s. prem., June, 5s. to 
10s. prem. 

The transactions in Bank Shares are quiet, and no quotable 
change is marked in prices. Agra (A) is marked at 11 to 11} ; 
Alliance, 4 to 15$; Anglo-Austrian, 19 to 21 prem ; 

ercantile, 30 to 31; Consolidated, 4§ to 4{; 





Imperial, 16 to 163; London and County, 50} to 514; 
London and Westminster, os to 604 ; Oriental, 41 to 42; 
ae Joint-Stock, 314 to 32} ; and Union of London, 37 
to 








| ‘There isan active demand for Telegraph shares, and prices 


have further tended upwards. Anglo-American, 21 to 22 ; 
British India Submarine, 14 to 2 prem. ; Indo-Kuropean, 1 
to 1 dis. ; Société Transatlautique Frangais, 223 to 23} ; Sub- 
marine Scrip, 1} to 1. 

Foreign Bonds are quoted steady. Egyptian, } to } lower. 
Turkish remain steady. Peruvian have recovered 3. The 
following are the P sage Argentine, 81} to 813; Egyptian 
(1864), 92 to 93 ; Ditto (1868), 79 to 794 ex div. ; Viceroy's 
Seven per Cents, 824 to 83; Ditto Six per Cents., 97} to 
98 ; Italian, 542 to ; Mexican, 12} to 13 ; Peruvian, 78 
to 784 ; Russian (1866), 92 to 93 ; Orel- Vitebsk, 81} to 82} ; 
Charkof, 80} to 81; Spanish, 29} to 29} ex div.; Turkish 
Five per Cents., 45} to 45} ex div. ; Ditto Six per Cents, 
67} to 67} ex div. ; and Honduras, &3 to 84 ex coupon. 

American and Canadian Railways are firm in value. Erie 
Shares are quoted at 19 to 19}, being a rise of 4 ; and Lllinois 
Central, at 923 to 93} ; Grand Trunk of Canada, 15} to 153; 
aud Great Western of Canada, 15{ to 16}. 

In Indian Securities, the Ten-aud-a-Half per Cent. Stock 
is at 206 to 208 ex div. ; the Five per Cent., 1114 to 112 ; the 
Four per Cent., 1004 to 101 ; the Bonds, 18s. to 23s. prem. ; 
and the Debentures, 1034 to 104. 

In Miscellaneous Securities, the principal feature is a 
further rise of ? in Anglo-American Telegraphs, the price 
being ry Oe 223. Hudson’s Bay is quiet at 12} to 13; 
National Discount steady at 11} to 11}; General Credit, at 
1} to 1 dis. ; and International Finance, 2 to 1? dis. 

In Colonial Government Securities, Canada Five per Ceuts. 
is quoted at 927 to 93}; New South Wales Five per Cent., 
93$ to 944; Queensland Six per Cent., 107 to 108; and 
Victoria Six per Cent., 112} to 113}. 

212,0002. in gold has been received at the Bank this week. 

The report of the Consolidated Bank (Limited) states that 
the profits of the half-year do not contrast so favourably with 
those of the previous six months as they otherwise would 
have done, in consequence of some losses by failures in the 
corn trade having to be provided for. In other respects the 
progress: of the bank continues satisfactory. The accounts 
show an available total of 28,503/., and a dividend is re- 
commended of 2s. per share, or .at the rate of 5 per cent. per 
annum, and the appropriation of 6,000/. to the special reserve, 
which will then be 45,0002.. leaving 2,503/. to be carried for- 
ward. The deposits held amount to 2,213,986/., being 
within 46,784/. of the total at the corresponding date of last 
year, the surplus fund remains at 100,000/., and the paid-up 
capital at 800,000. 

he Telegraph Bill was issued on Wednesday. It contains 
nineteen clauses, and is prepared and brought in by Mr Dod- 
son, the Marquis of Hartington, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and Mr Ayrton. It provides for the raising of a 
sum not exceeding 7,000,0002. y means of Consols, Termin- 
able Annuities, or Exchequer Bills or Bonds, and confers, 
with certain exceptions, a Mane a upon the Government, 
the penalty on any person for infringement being 5/. for each 
offence. 

The report of the United Discount Corporation (Limited), 
shows au available total of 5,285/., and recommends a dividend 
of 3s. 7d. per share, or at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, 
which will leave 1,122Z. to be carried forward. But for a bad 
debt, “‘ unfortunately incurred during the past half-year, the 
whole of which has bon writt™. oi, ++. accounts would have 
shown a more favourable result.” The paid-up capital is 
139,372/., and the depe-its held are 1,603,8812., or within 
83,493/. of the total «i che corresponding date last year. 

The directors of the City Bank have decided to declare at 
their meeting, on the 20th inst., a dividend at the rate of 7 
~ ’ a per annum, and to transfer 5,000/. to the reserve 

n 


The directors of the Australian Agricultural Company 
will recommend a dividend of 7s. 6d. per share at the meeting 
on the 27th inst., making with the 10s. paid in February, 
17s. 6d. for the year. 

The directors of the London and St Katharine Docks 
Company will recommend-at the meeting on the 27th inst. a 
divi =; of if per cent. for the past half-year, carrying 
forward 26,2637. 


t| have declared an interim dividend at the rate of 6 


The report of the Fore-street Warehouse Com 
(Limited) recommends a dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. 


$|per annum. A call of 1/. per share is necessary towards 


meeting the debentures due in October. 
= The Mp ee Pg teen nyt — declared a dividend for 

e past half-year at the rate o r cent. per annu - 
able the lst ot September. m ” niece 
The dividend of the Palace and Burlington Hotels Com- 
pany is at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum. 

The directors of the Lion Brewery Company (Limited) 
r cent, 
per annum on both classes of shares for the past half-year. 
The London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway announce 
that the net profits of the past half-year will enable interest 
to be paid on all the preferences, and leave a balance of 
4,000/. The railway dividends are now the subject of keen 
discussion. The Metropolitan Company is now expected to 
pay 5 per cent. ; and the Sheffield dividend, it is feared, will 
not be more than 2 per cent. 

The directors of the National Discount Company have 
decided to propose a dividend at the rate of 15 per cent. per 
aunum at the meeting of shareholders on the 21st inst. 

The mail from Guayaquil has brought a remittance of 430/. 
on account of dividends on the debt of Ecuador. 

At the half-yearly meeting of the Bank of New South 
Wales, at Sydney, on the 28th of April, the report showed an 
available total of 79,883/., and a dividend was declared at the 
rate of 15 per cent. per annum, leaving 4,883/. to be carried 
forward. 

At the annual meeting of the National Bank of Austra- 
lasia, at Melbourne, on the 4th of May, a dividend was 
declared at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum ; also a bonus 
of 1s. per share, equivalent to 24 per cent. per annum. 

At the half-yearly meeting of the Bank of New Zealand, at 
Auckland, on the 28th of April, the available total was stated 
at 45,8132, including a previous balance of 8,554/., and a 
dividend was declared at the usual rate of 10 per cent., with 
a bonus of 5s. per share, equal together to 15 per cent. per 
annum, leaving a balance of 8,313/. to be carried forward. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


* There is a kind of physiognomy in the titles of books no less than in the 
faces of men, by which a skilful observer will as well know what to expect 
from the one as the other."’—Butler. 


Brocrarny.— Life and Letters of Dr F. W. Faber. By J. E. 
Bowden. ‘T. Richardson and Sons. 

History.—‘ Calendar of State Papers, 1637-1638.’ Edited by 
John Bruce, Esq., F.S.A. Longmans.—‘ Chronicles and Memo- 
rials of Great Britain.’ The Writings of Thomas Walsingham. 
Edited by H. T. Riley, M.A. Longmans.— The Annual Register 
for 1868,’ Rivingtons. 

Portry.—‘ Wyrill’s End.’ By H. A. Burette. W. Freeman.— 
‘Margaret Ericson’s Choice.’ By E. A. M. L. Jarrold and Son. 
—‘Poems.’ By C. E. Stewart. Thomas Dodsworth. 

Fiction.—‘ Philip Vaughan’s Marriage.’ In Two Volumes. By 
Mrs Fitzmaurice Okeden, .T. C. Newby.—‘ A Mere Story.’ By 
the Author of ‘Twice Lost.’ Sampson Low.—‘ Sketches of 
Young Couples.’ By Quiz, Illustrated by Phiz. Conese 
and Galpin.—‘Stone Beach.’ By L. 0. A. Houlston and ° 
—‘Married.’ By Mrs ©. J. Newby.’ In Three Volumes, T. C. 
Newby. 

Revicious anp ControverstaL.—‘ Sermons.’ By the Rey. John 
Ker. Edmonston and Douglas.—‘ The Religion of the World.’ 
By H. Stone Leigh. Traubner.—‘Scenes in the Life of Jesus.’ 
By S. Greg. Edmonston and Douglas.—‘ Sermons preached in 

anchester. By Alex. Maclaren. Macmillan,—‘In Spirit and 
in Truth.’ An Essay. Longmans. 

Misce_cangous.—‘ Sketches of Sea-Side and Country.’ By 


Phiz. Ward, Lock, and Tyler.—‘ England and its People.’ By 
Hugh Miller. Ninth Edition. W. P. Nimmo.—‘ Gulielimi Shaks - 
perii. Julius Cesar. By Henry Denison. J. Parker.— The 


Substitution of Similars.” By W. Stanley Jevons, M.A. Mac- 
millan.—t The Baths of Nassau, Wiesbaden, &c.’ By Edwin Lee, 
M.D. J. Churchill.—‘ The Logic of Names.’ By J. P. Hugh- 
lings. J. Walton.—‘Cicero pro Clerentio.’ Edited oy G. 
Ramsay, M.A. Macmillan.—' Shaksperian Grammar.’ E. A. 
Abbott, M.A. Macmillan,—‘ Examination of the Principles of 
Scoto-Oxonian Philosophy.’ By M.P. W. Bolton. Chapman 


G. 
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and Hall. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


Sole P: etor and Manager, Mr BENJAMIN 
WEBSTER; Directress, Mrs ALFRED MELLON. 
Immense attraction. Revival of the celebrated 
Drama of THE WILLOW COPSE, in which Mr 
Benjamin Webster will appear. 

Oa y and all the Week (Wednesda 
excepted) at Seven, DOMESTIC ECONOMY. Mr 
G. Belmore. At a Quarter to Light, THE WILLOW 
COPSE. Mr Benjamin Webster. Messrs G. Bel- 
more, J. G. Taylor, A. Stirling, C. H. Stephenson, 
weer Eburne, C. J. Smith, BR. Romer; 
Miss Fartado, Mrs Alfred Mellon, Mrs Leigh Murray, 
Miss M. Harris, And DID YOU EVER SEND 
YOUR WIFE TO CAMBERWELL. Mr G. 
Belmore and Mr R. Philips. 

Wednesday, Mr G. BELMORE’S BENEFIT. 


ee 


R BENJAMIN WEBSTER'S 


ANNUAL BENEFIT, WEDNESDAY, 
JULY 28th, and LAST NIGHT of the SEASON, 
a Variety of Entertainments. Box Office o;en from 
Ten till Five.—THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 





WILL SHORTLY CLOSE. 


WRENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall- 


mall.—The SIXTEENTH ANNUAL EXHI- 
BITION of PICTURES, the contributions of Artists 
of the French and Flemish Schools. Admission 1s. 


Catalogue 6d. 
} ALVERN COLLEGE. The 
D 





Third Term will commence on WEDNES- 
AY, September 15. 





ALVERN COLLEGE— 
Hzap Master— 
The Rev. ARTHUR FABER, M.A.., late Fellow 
and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 
Full information on application to HENRY 
ALDRICH, Esq., the Secretary. 


ONDON LIBRARY.— 


The Library is now, at half-past six, 
instead of six mr toll: tog 
By order of the Committee, 
ROBERT HARRISON, Sec. and Librarian. 
July Sth, 1869. 


FILMER'S BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, 

AND BED BOOM FURNITURE. 
An ILLustaatsp CATALoGoE, with prices of 
1,000 ARTICLES of BED ROOM FURNITURE, 
sent free by post on application to 


FILIMER & SOW 


UPHOLSTERERS, 





Factory, 34 and 35 Charles street. 











A SUCCESS UNPRECEDENTED. 


FECTION.—The ‘Globe’ says: “Taylor 
Brothers’ Maravilla Cocoa has achieved a thorough 
success, and su es every other Cocoa in the 
Market. Entire solubility, a delicate aroma, and a 
rare concentration of the purest elements of nutrition, 
distinguish the Maravilla Cocoa above all others, 
For homeopaths and invalids we could not recom- 
mend a more agreeable or valuable beverage,”—Sold 
in packets only, by all Grocers. 


36s, THE MAYFAIR SHERRY. 36s, 
Fit for a Gentleman’s Table. 


BOTTLES INCLUDED & CARRIAGE PAID. 
Cases 2s. PpR Doz. extra (RETURNABLE). 
Post Orders on Chapel street, 8. W. 


HARLES WARD AND SON 
(Established upwards of a Century), 
MAYFAIR, W., LONDON. 


86s. THE mayFaiR sHeRRY. S6S, 








Sg NS En mR ema 


ARAVILLA COCOA is PER-| 


ENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN 


RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 
PIECES.—Buyers of the above are requested, before 
finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S 
SHOW ROOMS. They contain such an assortment 
of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Chimney-pieces, Fire- 
irons, and General Ironmongery as cannot be ap- 
proached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty 
of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. 


Black Register Stoves, 8s. to £7 10s. 

Bright ditto, with ormolu ornaments, 31. 8s. to 
33d. 10s. 

Bronzed Fenders, 3s. 91, to 5. 12s, 








| Steel and ormulu Fenders, ornaments, from 2/, 18s. 
| to 18. 


$1 and 20 Bernese street, Guiied. steog, W. | Chimnéy-pieces, from 1/. 8s. to 1001. 
Fire-irons, from 3s. 3d. the set to 41. 10s. 


The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES 
with radiating hearth-plates. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, 


GENERAL bareke iat! - — N- 
MONGER, by appointment to H. Bh. I. the Frince 
of Wales, sends a CATALOGUE gratis and post- 
paid. It contains upwards of 700 Illustrations of his 
unrivalled stock of 


Electro-plate | Table Cutlery, 


i i tal Goods, | Clocks and Candelabra, 
gies Hot-water | Baths and Toilet Ware, ~ 

Dishes, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, 
Stoves and Fenders, Bedding, Pieter, =o 
Marble Chimney -pieces, Bed-room Cabinet Furni- 
Kitchen Ranges, . sores ala! 

yaseliers, urnery G sy 

Tes Teaya, Urns&éKettles, Kitchen Utensils, &c. 





| With Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large 


} 
| 
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W.; % 1A, 2, 3, 


‘ 39 Oxford street, 
Show-Rooms, at ahd he’ 


and 4 Newman street ; 4, 5, and 6 Perry’s 
1 Newman yard, London. 
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HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medi- 
cal Men to be the most effective inventian in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA, The use ofthe steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, 
a soft bandage being worn round the body, while the 
requisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC- 
MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with 80 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, 
and may be worn during sleep. 

A descriptive circular may be had, and the Truss 
(which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the 
circumference of the body two inches below the hips 
being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr JOIN WHITE, 228 PICCADILLY, LONDON + 
Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 268. 6d., and 31s. 6« 

Postage 1s. 

‘Price of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 428., and 528, Cd. 

Postage 1s. 8<, 

Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d. Postage 
1s. Lod, 
Post-office Ordets payable to JOHN WHITE, Post 
Ofice, Piccadilly. 


{" LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE 

CAPS, &c.—For VARICOSE VEINS, and 
all cases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the 
LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in 
texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn on like an 
ordinary stocking. Price, from 4s. 6d., 78. 6d., 10s., 
and 16s. each. Postage 6d. 

JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228 
PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


a — 


- FRENCH PAPERHANGINGS AND 
DECORATIONS, 
WEN and CO. invite attention 


to the French Enamel and Leather 
Papers, which obtained prizes at the Paris Exhibition, 
and for which they are Sole Agents. 


116 and 117 New Bond street, London, W. 
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ICOLL’S TRICHANOPHRON 
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} VER OIL W 
C “ ie MY ie ILLIAM TAR N AN D CO., _ removes the scurf and all impurities from 
FFECTIONS, &¢ : sar, bad be dee seaaiiion Soteaee eax. beln 
ssacnbemat tnt Se erat NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY AND NEW KENT ROAD. _[gry,andty daily spplication reine Sry shalt {© 
C OD LIVER OIL glossy appearance. In bottles 2s. 6d. each. 
o ’ 
tsa nce eh ae SURPLUS SUMMER ST OC K. ICOLL’S GOLDEN TINCTURE, 
oD LIVER , . in accorda ith their annual custom, have made a very large for giving a brilliant golden shade to hair of 
PALE NEWFOUNDLAND. cdnilien' 4 den jaten’ at all their PRINTED MUSLINS, FRENCH GRENADINES, any colour. In bustles as. ed. each. 
monials as to its purity and ft ppee have! WOVEN and other DRESSES, COSTUMES, MANTLES, MILLINERY, PARASOLS, 
been received from the following em yeicians:) &«., offering to Ladies and Families, before leaving town, an opportunity of completing their | ICOLLS celebrated DEPILA- 
Aig ee] ae ae os &e. Summer Purchases to great advantage. TORIES, for removing superfluous hair in a 
Dr Ea p ate, MD. LEGP., M.R.O.S., | few minutes. Sent carriage free on receipt of twenty 





Joes __edttmperil by Churchyard. S L A C K ‘ S E L EK C T R O Vs L AT H, fer Restored and Baldness Prevented by 


In imperial half-pints 1s. 6d., pints 2s. 9d., quarts By Elkin gton’s Patent Process, ICOLUS ELECTRIC HAIR 


5s., five pints 11s. haa ' REGENERATOR.—One application 
Is a conmee oe Pure Silver over Nickel ; 2 combination of two metals possessing such prevents the hair from falling off, and by its use the 

















DINNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. valuable properties renders it in appearance and wear equal to sterling Silver. | Short er hair on the head, apparently bald, com- 
ti Mesieal Prokei fe Thy yes bers Soneatigh toto atten eae tela ai 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the medium of th aie an _ a =| ; a da arity 
beat remedy for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, TABLE FORRES, Sulit ane taaeametaner bok me sebehnake 
HEARTBURN, yop epee tg tpt i 30s. and 38s. per dozen. original colour by removing obstructions at the root, 
ed nhroteenl a ; and as tt pa de for LADIES coma oy onesie, or pigment to flow into the 
constitutions, especi , nterior of the hair. One trial is sufficient to convi 
CHILDREN, and INFANTS. DESSERT = ORES, reper ik had nee 
DINNEFORD AND CO., 20s. and 30s, per dozen. PR gi Be BOLL, Tair Cutter to H.R.H. the 
‘CHEMISTS, : INT 5 ince of Wales, No. 40 Glasshouse street, Regent's 
72 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, TA BL B sPoo 9 Quadrant, London. Post Office orders payable at 
Be all other Chemists throughout the world. 30s. and 38s. per dozen. Vigo street, Regent street, to George Nicoll. 
THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. DESSERT SPOON BS, | ’ 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 900. ele B0u. pete Goliad F[AB CURLING FLUID, 248 High 
are confidently recommended as a simple but LING FLUID" Prk ‘Ladies? or eer te Aad 
certain remedy for Endigestion, ‘They pot 8 T HI A. SPOON BS, feithedsately it te appliéd, Sold at a, éd.; sent free 
Patets dpa Kat poop. samt Novell ee yey 12s. and 18s. per dozen. for fifty-four stamps. 
sands w can now bear testimony to the bene- 
eras be derived team thele een. ORUET-FRAM EB, FETT ET Ln ae ea 
Sold in bottles at 1s. 1}d., 28. 9d., and 11s. each, 15s. to 100s. per dozen. is the acting ingredient 
in ev a kin; i a: “RORTOWS ie in rope ee ds cal beeen OIL, 
sure to a hy a = VN TW which speedily produces whiskers and thickens hair, 
Ra a me volun panama tee Das = Bim ti ' zr Et Ss, 3s. 61.; sent fon fifty-four tesla. ALEX. ROSS, 
various imitations. I1s., 14s. 6d., 16s., 20s., and 22s. per dozen. 248 High Holborn, London, Had of chemists. 











COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, &c, 
AUTION to the PUBLIC in CATALOGUES GRATIS, OR POST FREE. AIR DESTROYER.—248 High 


SICKNESS, &c,—It is of the utmost im-| Orders above £2 sent Carriage-free per Railway, and Packed without Charge. Holborn, London,—ALEX. ROSS'S DEPI- 


LATORY removes, without effect to the skin, super- 
ew en Pakntary 1 e haprers egeth per 9 fluous hair from the face, neck, and arms, 3s, 6d.; 


YNE but that havi l of r i ae seo > sent the same day as ordered by post for fifty-four 
Dr). COLLIS BROWNE Che agislantonivae| RICHARD & JOHN SLACK, 336 STRAND *ms 
somata) the Public are cautioned against accepti 
any! ing besides. if. gther compegnde: called (OPPOSITE SoMERSET House.) IMPLE REMOVER.—All Diseases of 
S “Bi Oo or. uneloan,” or La C the Skin are inipraved by one dose of ALEX. 


sam,” or “ Emulson,” or “ Liquor Chloro- - ' 
' so forth, are gross imitations and piracies ROSS'S VEGETABLE SKIN PILL. They remove 
LEGG | «=9DUNN AND HEWETT)S — cme-2it'tols cite ils tna 
Lord Decision, ‘Times,’ July is, 1864. 


Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, COCOAS, CHOCOLATES, AND ESSENCE OF COFFEE. Cons CURED in ONE DAY by 


33 GREAT RUSSELL STREET. 
‘Bold in Bottles, 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. using ALEX. ROSS’S CHIROPO, This 














reparation gradually dissolves the corn in a few 
CARACCATINA: a Cocoa deprived of its Butter t Wi i {¥i and 23, per packet. ours, removing the very root. 4s.; sent for sixty 
. S for invalids \ 





ILIOUS and Liver Complaints,|CONCENTRATED MEAT COCOA 9d., 1s. 6d. and $8. per packet. stamps. 248 High Holborn, London, Skin Pills, 





LICHEN ISLANDICUS, or ICELAND MOSSCOCOA.. 18, 4d. ‘ Qe, O4, 
Drew idee Se ne at Din res ct| MAIZENA COCOA, ie vemis On. K: » oie yee is : 
the Stomach and Bowels, are quickly removed by | DUNN'S ESSENCE of COFFEE ie ¥ 6 1s, and 4s. per bottle. 1 Pm 
that well-known remedy, FRAMPTON’S PILL O To | QO MORE PILLS OR ANY 
HEALTH. They unite the recommendation of a BE HAD EVERYWHERE. OTHER MEDICINE.—Seventy Thov- 
mild with the most successful effect; and -- SAND Curss without medicine by Du Barry's déli- 





where an aperient is required nothing can be better cious health-restoring Foo’, THE REVALENTA 
adapted. P E NT O N V I L L E R O A D, L ON D O.N. ARABICA, which restores good appetite, perfect 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors, at 1s. 1}4. and 2s. 9d. digestion, sound sleep, heal'hy lung and liver, strong 
per box, or obtained through any Chemist. nerves, and cures effectually indizestion (dyspepsia) , 

habitual constipation, flatulency, phlegm, dotigh, 


WI asthma, bronebitis, cousuuption, all kinds of fevers, 
AN CER H OSP ITAL, London and GRAND DISP LAY OF INDIA : SHA S ’ hemorrhoids, nervous, bilious, and liver complaints, 
Brompton.—The late Archbishop of Canter- sore throats, catarrhs, colds, noises in the head and 
pe A a Sermon preached by his Grace on behalf : a ears, rheumatism, gout, impurities, eruptions, hys- 
of this hospital, said, . teria, neuralgia, irritability, sleeplessness, worn be 
« ~ palpitation of the heart, heartburn, headache, debility, 

| a nee = re caren ye the i ARMER AND ROG ip RS dropsy, cramps, spasms, nausea and sickness, sinking, 
y . ? diarrhea, &e. It nourishes better than meat, and 


cousinonly been prognosticated—afeariel looking or| IMPORTERS OF INDIAN, CHINESE, AND JAPANESE GOODS !¥+# movsover, ity times its cos in other remédivs, 








of al progress towards a death of anguish. : ee ’ , ‘ 
voneoni pans of the au fern be aid ‘oto Are now prepared er a we ificent collection of slat i8e0. Tie health of the Holy Fath pe . “ y 
arian ee Parca enk satan eigen, sb-ene INDIA SHAWLS at all prices, varying from 42s. to 200 guineas. with Shien Be aed pustented 40 save ibe. allncencs 

umanity cou st . . Bie ‘ | ! , : 
the spectacle ; ay weal sr all they possessed « India and other Shawls converted without injury into the new shapes at a moderate cost. wudip te. pa Bans Weenies Arties Bost, 
trifling sacrifice ’ ice, they could miti- ‘ b ’ 
‘such mise ‘eating a plateful of it at every meal, which bas p:o- 
ofl how wy = ‘a ao oe Boer COSTUMES, CLOAKS, AN D DRESSES, pacaae a surprisingly venelictcl effect on his hea th, 
before t eyes. This, pM Bad is a case in which _and His Holiness cannot praise this excellent food 
I on fr sat Me your liberal contributions, that the All of the newest and most fashionable materials. too highly.”—Gazette du Midi. Cure No. 1771: 
relief a by this Hospital may more nearly Lord Stuart de Decies, of many years’ dyspepsia. 
approach the amount of tnlery it endeavours to 171, 173, 175, 179. Regent street, London, and Marlborough house Brighton. No, 49,832: Fifty years’ indescribable agony from 
remove.” ’ _ dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, cough, constipation, 








———.. | flatulency, spasms, sickness, and vomiting—Maria 
» T. Hertslet, Esq., Lord Cham- | Joly. Cure No. "46,270: James Roberts, Esq., of 


berlain's ee LS apie Hei ce INDIGESTION REMOVED. SAUCE.—LEA & PERRINS. Frimley, Surrey, of thirty years’ diseased Jungs, 


spitting of blood, constipation, liver derangement, 














Ps el a 167 Piccadilly (opposite to Bond cmeomeeie THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE.” ‘and partial deafness. In tins, 1lb., 28. 9d.; 121b., 
M ORSO Nw r s Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce,” | 72" Sean, 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. PEPSINE WINE, POWDER, LOZENGES Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. | DU BARRY and CO., 77 Regent street, London ; 
AND GLOBULES, Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. noob aren street; 4 Cheapside; 63 and 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, | the a ond popular pomeien adopted by the am i antl 
. edica fession for indigestion. : | 
Bi Rapin em 2 ei yeepectfully Sold in bettie ‘aa boxes as with full Ask for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. OLLOWAY’S PILLS and 
pf tae sap vo phd the Commercial Public : directions, by , mnie OINTNMENT.—The most effectual Cure for 
seaitnocedf tis protectane Wick See] «THOMAS MORSON AND SON, |, BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, | Goi and Rheumation—A fequent cat of ‘bev 
1 i and see t ; ; | é ammator> State 0 ’ vod, 
MirauAts Easy Actiox, and Gear Dosaiiaty) 31, 33, ano 124 SOUTHAMPTON ROW ee bottles and labels NS” “1 atiended with ae daabel bs apmeoeeneies of 
y | debility, ha ro i io 
a THY, cm be obiaload. Roa of sry deaterin| and pan Piaveereatea! Chena, | A#M-CKOSSH and BLACKWELL Londonsand| te Mand that hapuriy of leas grsty 
16 WOrid ; olesale, at the Works, Grah treet, ayes 4 80 y all Dealers i . aggravates these disorders, Lulloway’s Pills are © 
Birmingham; 91 John street, New York nyt ee CAUTION.—SEE NAME ON EACH BOTTLE. 7 a 3 wane thrgughout the so purilying a nature that a few dosed taken in tim: 





Grecechburch street, Lundon, | OS sO ; are an effectual preventive against gout and rheu- 


. ; re] y FLLTY pe Se matism, but any one that hasan atjack of either 

WV FAKNESS—The finest TONIC | [ AME LOUGH'S | | PYRETIC! QC) VERLAND TRUNKS _ for|sht'd we Holliea,'s Gintmene alo, the power 
is WATE > % SALINE is most important in restoring INDI : pror ertics of which; combined with the eflect# o! tie 

rivalled as a stor LAY QUININE WINE: uae health, cures Heada: he, Giddiness, Sea or Bilious Trunk L A.—Illustrated Price-lists of Overland | Pills, ensure a c-rtain eure, The Vintment shou! l 
eitnttti, enétoe ' e stimulant. Sold by grocers, | Sickness, Is most effective in Eruptive or Skin unks, Ladies’ ‘Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, | be thoroughly rubbed into.tha parts affected at least 














» &e., at 368. per dozen. Affections, and forms a most invigorating saline Leather Bags, Cabin Furniture, &¢, will be for-|twice a day, af ni i , 
: tint t ‘ : A y, afier they have Deer sufficiently 
wr ATERS ane WILLIAMS, the Original Makere, draught. Sold by Chemis:s and the Maker, GLENNY > epelidatiog to TURESHER and | fomented wih warm Water to’ open the pores to 

orcester House, 4 Eastcheap, E.C. H. LAMPLOUGH, 113 Holborn hill, London. | Strand, Lendug st 10% t¢ Somerset House; a og ret tace oon er tans ER 
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“V BLOCIPEDES or BICYCLES 


for EITHER UX Spee Thirty to Fifty 
miles per hour ; self“balancing an propallihg also 
hill ascending. These facts verified by a civil 
engineer. Manetetarine losaper ranted, 
Sixpence.—W. PIDDING, Esq., Patentee, 
row, Walworth road. 
“Mr W. Pidding’s Patent Self-propelling and 
seen 


Balancing Velocipedes aud Bi¢ycles. ; 

the diagrams, an py a specification of Mr Pid- 
ding’s if, We Lesitdté fot for ah ant to 6ay | 
that that gentleman will accomplish all he professes 
todo by means of his invention.” —Sporting Opinion. 


HEDGES AND BUTLER 


Solicit attention to their 


PURE ST JULIEN CLARET, 
At 188., 20s., 24s., 30s., and 36s. per dozen. 
Choice Clarets of various growths, 42s., 48s., 603., 72s., 
84s., 96s. . 


GOOD DINNER SHERRY, I 
At 24s. and 80s. per dozen, 
Superior Golden Sherry, 968. and 42s. 
Choice Sherry— Pale, Golden, or Brown, 48s., 54s., 
and 60s. 
HOCK and MOSELLE, 

At 248., 30s., 353., 428., 48s., 608., and 84s. 
Port from first class Shippers, 30s,, 36s., 42s. 
Very Choice Ol Port, 48s., 603., 728., 84s. 
CHAMPAGNE 
At 36s., 42s., 48s., and 60s. 


Hochheimer, Marcobrunner, Budesheimer, Stein- 
berg, Liebfraumilch, 60s.; Johannisberger and Stein- 
bergér, 728., S44., to 120s.; Braunberger, Grunhausen, 
and Seharzberg, 48s. to 848. ; sparkling Moselle, 48s., 
60s., 668., 78*.; very choice Champagne, 66s., 78s. ; 
fine old Back. Malmsey, Frontignac, Vermuth, Con- 
stantia, Lachryme Christi, Imperial Tokay, and 
other rare Wines. 


Fine old Pale Cognac Brandy, 48s., 603., 72s., and 
84s. per dozen. 


Foreign Liqueurs ofevery description. 
On receipt of a post-office order, or reference, any 
quantity will be forwarded immediately by 
HEDGES AND BUTLER. 
LONDON: 155, REGENT STREET, W. 
BRIGHTON: 30, KING'S ROAD. 
(Originally Established A.D. 1669.) 


SLER’S ORYSTAL = GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Lustres for Gas and Candles. 
CHANDELIERS in BRONZE and ORMOLU 


MODERATOR LAMPS, 
and LAMPS for INDIA. 
TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 


ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly 
executed. 

All articles marked in plain figures, 

45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Manoractrony anv Snow Rooms.—Broad street, 
Birmingham. Established 1907. 














ESTABLISHED OVER FIFTY YEARS. 
EDWARD LONDON, 
GUN AND RIFLE MAKER. 


CENTRAL-FIRE BREECH-LOADERS. 
DOUBLE-GRIP SNAP-ACTION BREECH- 
LOADERS. 


SELF HALF-COCKING BREECH-LOADERS. 
SINGLE BARREL BREECH-LOADERS. 
RIFLES, MILITARY AND SPORTING. 
MUZZLE-LOADERS CONVERTED. 
Repairs of every description, and all articles necessary 
for Sportsmen and Riflemen. 


51 LONDON WALL, LONDON. 


OUDAULT’S PEPSINE 


POWDER.—Tuaken by Dyspeptics at eact 
meal, to assist digestion. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, . 


___ #7 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
| facia th PEPSINE 


WINE, 4a. 
P. and.P. W, SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 














CROSSE AND BLACKWELL'S 


Diesen, P 
— Mock Turtle, Ox Tail, Jullienne, Real Turtle, 


PREPARED SOUPS, 


IN PINT AND QUART TLNS, 
READY FOR IMMEDIATE USE. 


Mulligatawny, Hare, &. &c. 
Retail of all Grocers and Italian Warehousemen ; 
Wholesale of the Manufactarers, 


CROSSE AND BLACEWELL, 
PURVEYORS TO HER MAJESTY, 
SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


+ ——— 


FRAGRANT SOAP. 


Field’s ** United Service,” Soap Tablets, 4d.-and 6d, 
each. Lasting fragrance guaranteed; order of your 
Chemist, Grocer, or Oilman, and see that J, C. and 


J. FIELD is on each tablet, 
Wholesale—UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 


FIELD'S PURE 
“$PERMACETI” SOAP, 


. and 1s, pet tablet, most delicately perfumed. 
his beautiful article combines the detergent 
properties of Soap, with the soothing and 
emollient action of Spermaceti ; it is especially 
recommended for children and invalids. 
See uame on each tablet and label. 


Wholesale—3¢ UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8S. 
Patronised by ber Majesty and their Royal High- 
nesses the Prince and Princess of Wales. 


qj LAZENBY and SON’S 


PICKLES, SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, sole Proprietors of the 
celebrated Receipts and Manufacturers of the Pickles, 
Sauces, and Condiments so long and favourably dis- 
tinguished by their name, ate compelled to caution 
the public against the inferior preparations which are 
put up and labelled in close imitation of their goods, 
with a view to mislead the public —90 Wigmore 
street, Cavendish square (late 6 Edwards street, 
— square), and 18 Trinity street, London, 











F1OR FAMILY ARMS.—Important to 





4 INANCIAL 
w beef irk tne - valuable Index | _ 
con ‘ rms, ts, an ottoes of nearly 
family in England, Scotland, and Ireland, the TREASURER. 


precy 

result of thirty years’ labour, extracted from public | M , 2 Fi 

and private records, church’ windows, monumental “er tens et ee 
brasses, and other sources throughout the kingdom. 


Families desirous of knowing their correct crests 
should send name and county. Plain sketch, 3s. 6d. ; THE asians Roe ee ; 
Colours, 6s. ; Arms, Crest, and Motto, beautifully 4 eae Victoria Street, West- 
gine, 128. Pedigrees traced, with the origin of minster. - 
mily names; Wills searched ; Arms quartered and VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


impaled. The‘ Manual of Heraldry,’ 400 Engravings, 
#s. 6d., post free, by T. CULLETON, Genealogist, 
Lecturer on Heraldry, 25 Cranbourne street (corner of 
St Martin's lane). 


OOK-PLATE Engraved with Arms, 


21s.; Crest on Seals or Rings, 73. 64.; 
eee er on Seals or Dies, in the most elegant 
forui, by T. CULLETON, Engraver to her Majesty, 
25 Cranbourne street (corner of St Martin's lane). 


OLID GOLD SIGNET RINGS, 


18-carat, Hall-marked, Engraved with Crest, 
423.; Ditto, very massive, for Arms, Crests, and Motto, 
4l, 4s. The Hall-mark is the only guarantee for pure 
gold. Send size of finger OY fitting a piece of thread. 
—T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25 Cranbourne 
street, W.C. 


ONOGRAMS by CULLETON.— 


DR BREWER, M.P. 

JACOB BRIGHT, Esq., M.P. 

CHARLES BUXTON, Exq., M.P. 
PROFESSOR FAWCETT, Esq, M.P. 
The Hor. R. W. GROSVENOR. MP. 
THOMAS HUGHES, Esq , M.P. 

JOHN HOLMS. Esq. MP" 

MR ALD. J. C. LAWRENCE, MP. 

W. McARTHUR, Esq., M.P. 

SAMUEL MORLEY, Eisq., M.P. 
CHARLES REED, Esq.. M.P. 

H. RICHARD, Esq., MP. 

W. M. TORRENS, Eq., M.P. 

W, POLLARD URQUHART, Esq, M.P. 
BENJAMIN WHITWORTH, Esq. 
PETER GRAHAM, Esq. Oxford street 
JOHN BAYLY, Esq., Plymouth, 

W. 8. BURTON, , Oxford street. 

J. A. NICHOLAY, + 105, street. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
RICHARD MOORE, 25 Hart street, Bloomsbury 











Fo Py so ech iain canton tt Design, post- Chairman). 
for fourteen stamps, Five Quire Note-paper, and ridge nster 
100 Envelopes, stamped with monozram in colours oe eel a mr, mney » 


without any charge for the die, 6s. —T. CULLETON, 
Seal Engraver, 25 Cranbourne street (corner of St 
Martin’s lane), W.C. 


N°? CHARGE for ENGRAVING 
L STEEL DIES, with ARMS, CREST, 
MONOGRAM, or ADDRESS, if an order be given 
for a ream of the very best paper and 500 envelopes 
at 12, 1s.: all stamped free, and sent to any part of 
the kingdom for P.-O. order.—T. CULLETON, 25 
Cranbourne street, W.C. 


TEW SHEETS of COMIC MONO- 
GRAMS.—80 Regimental Crests, 7s.; 144 


JAMES BEAL, 209 Piccadilly. 

W. E. CORNER, 105 Leadenhall street, E.C. 

C. H. ELT, Noel street, Islington. 

H. J. FIELD, 6 Friday street, E.C. 

GEO. HILL, 154 Westminster-bridge road. 

W. A. H. HOWS, 179 Kingsland road. 

T. MASON JONES, 6 Pembridge gardens, Bays- 


water. 
J. BAXTER seasanctet 50 Lincoln's inn fields, 
Dr C. T. PEARCE, 12 Gloucester street, Belgrave 


road, 
J. W. PROUDMAN, South Hackney. 
LEWIS RANDALL, Merton. 
T. A. READWILN, Wynne road, Brixton. 











ARVEY’S SAUCE— 

CAUTION.—The admirers of this cele- 
brated Sauce are particularhly requested ty ob-<erve 
that cach Bottle, prepared by E. LAZENBY and 
SON, bears the Label used so many years, signed 





CE PITCHERS (the American 

Double Wall), for iced water, wine cups, Xe. ; 

also the American butter dishes for use with ice. | 

The best trebly-plated, greatest variety, and most 

reliable are those made in America by the Meriden 

Company, whose sole agents in London are the 
WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 140 Strand. 





E SAFES and WENHAM LAKE 


C 

I ICE.—The WENHAM LAKE ICE COM- 
PANY'’S celebrated Prize-Medal REFRIGERA- 
TORS, and new Duplex Refrigator, registered 
March 17 1869, fitted with water tanks and filters, 
and combining every modern improvement without 
unnecessary complications, are unequalled for sim- 

licity, efficiency, durability, and economy. Wenham 

ake Ice delivered in town for less than 1d. per !b. ; 
or packages of 2s. 6d., 5s., 9s., and upwards, forward d 
into the country by “ goods train” without pereep- 
tible want.-Wedtrétes price lists free at the sole 
office, WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 40 
Strand, London, W.C. 





| Viscount, Baron, and British Commoner, ta. each 


Liizabeth Lazenby. 
, eee 


kK. DRESSER ROGERS, Town-hall Chambers, 
Southwark, 

JAMES VAVASSEUR, 3 Hnggin lane, E.C. 
ALFRED WALKER, Peartree street, Goswell street 
OFFICE.—1o BRIDGE STREET, WEST- 
MINSTER, 8S W. 


OBJECTS. 


Redoction of the National Expenditure. 
Remission of Taxation on Articles of General Con- 
sumption. 


iwire Supervision and Control of the National 


ncome, 
Economica! and just Administration of the Funds 
aj roles by Nat i be yr i 4 
e co-operation of all friends of economy is in- 
vited, | eo may be drawn in favour of the Hon. 
Secretary, and should be crossed “ Imperial Bank, 


Navy Crests and Moftoes, 108. 6d.; 84 Comic Mono- 
, grams, 7s.; 2 sheets Royal Family, 25.; 24 Crests, 
| Arus of Dukes, 2s.; the Arms of every Marquis, 


| she-t, in Colours.— T. CULLETON, Her Majesty's 
Engraver, 25 Cranboarne strect (corner of St Martin’s 
lune), W.C. rm ehemn se ee 


ISITING CARDS by CULLETON.— 


Fifty, best quali y, post-free 24. 3:., including 
the engraving of copper plate; Wedding Cards, fifty 
each, fifty embossed envelopes with maiden name, 
13s. Gd., post-free.—T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 
25 Cranbourne street (corner of St Martin’s lane). 


YULLETON’S PLATES for MARKING 




















LINEN.—By means of this invention eve ” 
kind of linen, silk, or stockings can be marked wit Westminster.” 
crest, monogram, or address. Any one can use them. SO i 
Initial plate, ls.; Name, 2s. 6d.; Set of Numbers, OLONIAL INVESTMENTS.— 


2s. 6d.; Crest plate, 5s. With fall directions, sent 
post-free on receipt of stamp:.~—T. CULLETON, 
Seal Engraver and Die-sinker to the Admiralty and 
Board of Trade, 25 Cranbourne street (corner of St 
Martin’s lane.) 


VERLAND ROUTE— 


Commonication by Steam with INDIA, 
CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, Ke., via EG YP, 


The CEYLON COMPANY, Limited, are pre- 
pared to effect investments on Mortgage in Ceylon 
and Mauritius, with or without their Guarantee, as 
mav be desired, 

' For further particulars application to be made at 
the Office of the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old 
Broad street, on. 





By order, 
R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


REFORM UNION, 





from SOUTHAMPTON anid MARSEILLES. 


The PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM| J ) NITED PORTS and GENERAL 





CE CREAM MACHINES, 

Nesselrode Ice Pudding Moulds, Seltzogenes, 
Champagne Frappé Pails for use with the improved 
freezing powders, and everything connected with 
freezing, of the best, cheapest, most modern, and 
relia le character.—Sole office, WENHAM LAKE 
ICE COMPANY, 140 Strand, Londow, W.C, 


hy DGINGTON’S GARDEN 

NETTING, the cheapest and most durable, 
id. per square yard, or in quantities of 250, 600, or 
1,000 yards, carriage free. 





GARDEN TENTS are the prettiest. 
EDGINGTON’S MARQUEES for hire are 


the most handsome and capacious. 


EDGINGTON’S RICK CLOTHS for 64 
ears have maintained their celebrity as the 





BRelaayers PEPSINE) 
PILLS, 4s. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
L 


OZENGES of the RED GUM 
: of AUSTRALIA. — For Relaxed Throat, 
in Bottles, 23, 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Chemists in Ordinary to 
THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 





URIATE of AMMONIA) 

LOZENGES.—In Bottles, 2s. Use ul for) 

Bronchitts, by looseni: g the phlegm and preventing | 

Violent fits of coughing. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, 

(Gazetted August sth, 1887—December 31st, 1867) 
Chemists on the Establishment in Ordinary to 
THE QUEEN. 

277 OXFORD STREET, LUNDON. 


j/ERVOUS DEBILITY— 
GRATIS, a MEDICAL WORK, showing 
sufferers F ne they may be cured without the wid of 
uacks. Free on receipt of postage stamp.- Address 
Secretary, Institute of Anatomy, Birmingbam. 








6) AT, Amati jpg 


est. 
HAYTHORN’S and WALLER’S 
NETTINGS. 
A quantity of good second-hand GOVERN- 
MENT TENTS from Abyssinia for sale, cheap. 
Sample of material free on application. 


Be particular— FREDERICK EDGINGTON &CO., 
60 and 62 Old Kent read London, 8.E. 


EDGINGTON’S MARQUEES and 


NAVIGATION COMPANY book Passengers and 


receive Cargo and Parcels by their Steamers for INSURANCE COMPANY, t7 and 10 Corn- 


hill—MARINE DEPARTMENT.—The Company 





From Southampton, From Marseilles. |is prepared to RECEIVE PROPOSALS for I 

GIBRALTAR { Every Saturday a SURANCE of Goods, Preights, and other insurable 

MALTA or v rae hsme CHARLES ELLIS, Und 

rate " . ' HARLES ELLIS erwriter. 

| ALEXANDRIA ‘ { a eeeeel itt - 

| ADEN ” ” ABOLITION OF THE DUTY ON FIRE 

‘Onttk ‘ " INSUKANCES, 

MADRAS — - pa, la The Directors of the Royal Insurance C m 

CALCUTTA | sew ee sun ay. and every} to intimate that NO DUTY will thes be 
G aliernate >atur- }+ alteruate Sunday} any Insurances effected on and after this date. 





SINGAPORE | 
CHINA 
JAPAN 


day thereafter, thereafter. 


aoa e® INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


UEAD OFFICERS. 
Royal Insurance buildings, Lombard street, London. 
and 
Royal Insurance bui'ding, Liverpool. 
Capital, Two Millions sterling. 
IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Inerexsed Share of Life Profits.—All New In- 
surances, with participation, now effected will become 
entitled to an Increased Share of the Profits, in 
accordance with the Resolution passed at the Annual 
Meeting of the Shareholders, August, 1867. 
JOHN Hl. M‘LAREN Manager. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in London. 
June 24, 1869, 


AATIDLAND RAILWAY— 


MEETING of the ROYAL AGRICUL- 
TURAL and TIORTICULTURAL SOCIETIES at 
MANCHESTER, 

Ordinary first and second class Retura Tickets 
issued to Manchester on Saturday, July 17th, and 
intervening days, will be available for returning up 
to and includin Monday, July 26th. 

The Midkand Company's Trains run. hetw 


2p.m, Audevery ) Ta.m. And every 


| fourth  Suoday 


J - 
Saturday, July 10, ; Sunday, July 18, 
| AUSTRALIA 


fourth Saturday 
thereafter, thereafter, 
Arrangements having been made with the British 
| India Steam Navigation Company, Passengers, Cargo, 
and Parcels are now booked through to any of the 
Ports touched at by that Company's Steamers, 

For full particulars as to freight, passage, and 
insuranee, apply at the Company’s Offices, 122 
Leadenhall street, London, or Oriental place, South- 
ampton. 

122 Leadenhall street, July, 1869. 


_—_———— - 


T IEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
J 





of MEAT.—Paris Exhibition, 1867, Two 
Gold Metals; Havre Exhibition, 1868, the Gold 
Medal.—Only sort warranted perfect ane genuine by 
Baron Liebig, the Inventor.—“A success and a 
boon.”—Medical Press and Circular. One pint of 
delicious beef tea for 241., which costs Is. if made 
from fresh meat. Cheapest and finest flavoured 
“ stock ” fot soups, &c. pine Yh th 

CAUTION.—Require Baron Liebig's signature 
upon every jar. Sold by all Italian Warehousemen, 
Grocers, Chemists, and Ship's Store Dealers. 








F. DIXON TAYLOR 
Solicits attention to bis 
Greek Wines from 16s. per doz. 
Hungarian Wines » We @ 
Claret . . . » 198. 5% 
Burgandy . ‘ ‘ ; » 18% % 
Champagne (recommended ) rs SOR. 
Port . ° " , $ » Ge **.. 
Sherry > : . + oe s» . 408." ‘by 
Sparkling Hock (very superior). vy B68, gy | 
Sparkling Moselle(verysuperior)  ,, 363, *4, 
uck (still) . . . . ” 24s. ” 
243/45 


Moselle (stil!) : . : “i © 
P. O. O. payable at General Post Office. Cross 
Cheques, Londow aud County. Terms Cash. 


F. DIXON TAYLOR, 


7 
LONDON (St Pancras Station) and MANCHES- 
CER on Week-davs as under : 


To MANCHESTER, 
am. 2.10. &m. am. 


“This Extract is supplied to the British, French, 
Prussian, Russian, and other Governments.” © 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. " 








72 MARK LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


LO ee me ee 


4 CS one eRe 
dias ita Ee 2a ee 





INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— it Pancras dep. 615 00 10H Hb “dw "ab 
This eélebrated old Irish Whisky gained the Semen Tone es ate ee” ae” ee ee 9.40 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, deli- From MANCHESTER. 

} tous, and very wholcsome. Sold in ttles, 8s, 8d., 1m. £m pm. p.m. p.m 
‘t the retail houses i) Lovdon; by the Agents IB} fanchester dep. 655 945 10 330 5.3) 
the principal towns in England; or Wholesale at 8] <entish Town arr. 17.9 240 635 830 If, ) 
Great Windmill street, London, W. Observe the it Pancras 99. 1.) 246 640 Mh Belli 
ved seal, pink label, and cork branded ‘* Kinahan’s JAMES ALLPORT, -Manager. 
LL Whisky ” ' Derby, June, 185°. 

=“ i te Seta ~~ a - ve 
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ROYAL C 


LAN TARTAN 


a 


WAREHOUSE, 





LONDON. 


LADIES’ fashionable TARTAN DRESSES and SHAWLS, Scotch Tweeds, and Lindsey Woolseys of SCOTT ADIE'S Original 


> 


Handloom 


Weaving 


Are now on view, in the largest choice for the present season, and are well adapted for Spring Wear, Sea Voyages, and Continental Travelling ; 
Also SCOTT ADIE’S FAMOUS WATERPROOF INVERNESS CLOAKS for LADIES and GENTLEMEN 


MANUFACTURED OF PURE HIGHLAND WOOLS; 


Shooting and Fishing Tweeds in the Heather, Granite, Moss, Stone, and natural colours of the Wool, in Textures suited for all Seasons and Climates. 





Patterns forwarded to the Country free. 





Soo TT A DIB, 11585 Rac BN T ‘soTrTrRaw TT. 
Entrance at the CORNER OF VIGO STREET ONLY. 





REAT EASTERN RAILWAY! 


~--SEA-SIDE.—TWO-MONTHS RETURN | 
TICKETS to YARMOUTH, Lowestoft, Aldborough, | 
Harwich, Dovercourt, Walton-on-the-Naze, an 
Hunstanton, are now issued at the SAME FARES 
as formerly charged for MONTHLY TICKETS. 

Cheap Weekly Return Tickets are also issued to 
these watering places 

SPECIAL EXCURSION TRAIN to Harwich, 
Dovercourt, and Walton-on-the-Naze every Sunday 
at 9 a.m., and every Monday at 8.30 a.m. 
73. 6d., 5s. 6d.. and 3s. 

EXCURSIONS to BROXBOURNE and RYE 
HIOUSE every Sunday at 10 a.m, and every seneny 
at 9.30 and 10.30 a.m. Fares 3+. 6d., 2s, 6d., and 1s. 6d. 

EPPING FOREST.—Excursion Tickets are issued 
to be tegen er ogy Hill, 
Sunday and pom Fares 2s., 1s. 6d., and 1s, 

For further particulars see handbills and time- 
books. 8. SWARBRIOK, General Manager. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Chief Office, No. 1 Old Broad street, London. 
Branch Office, No. 16 Pallmall, London. 











INSTITUTED 1820. 


The outstanding eum assured by this Company, 
with the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount to about 
7,800,000L, and the Assets, consisting entirely of 
Investments in First-class ties, amount to up- 
wares of 950,0002. 


The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to 
more than nine times the Premium Income. 


It wiil hence be seen that ample Sxcuarrr is 
guarantced to the Policy holders. Attention is 
Prospectus 


THE ODYSSEY 
Verse. By GEORGE MUSGRAVE, 


Edition, revised and corrected. 2 vols., 
By Dora Greenwell. Post 8vo. 


CARMINA CRUCIS. 
6 Illustrations by G. D. Leslie, A.R.A. 


of HOMER, rendered into 


English Blank 


M.A., Brasenose College, Oxford. Second 


8vo, 24s. 
With 


5s. 


“ A volume of most refined, delicate, and beautiful poetry, of a very far higher order of 


Fares | artistic excellence than anything we have yet had from her pen.”—Literary Churchman. 


A CRUISE in the ‘GORGON;’ 


‘ Gorgon,’ engaged in the Suppression of the Slave Trade on the East Coast of 
Africa. "Inelud ng a Tri a4 the Zambesi with Dr wy seat By W. COPE 


DEVEREUX, Assistant-Paymaster, R.N. 8vo, price 10s. 
London : BELL and DALDY, York street, Covent garden. 


or, Eighteen Months in H.M.S. 





OUR OCEAN HIGHWAYS. Crown 8vo. 


To be published on the 1st of September, and 
continued annually, price 5s., 


UR OCEAN HIGHWAYS. A 


Condensed Alphabetical Gazetteer and Tra- 
vellers’ Handbook by Rail and Sea, for all chief 
cities and noted places throughout the world, giving 
also the latest statistical and commercial information 
about the various ports of departure and of call 
connected with the Great Ocean Steam Lines of 
Europe and America, with Tabular Lists of Chief 
Rates of Passage, Dates of Sailing, together 
with Telegrapbic, Monetary, and other Tables. 


EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and7 Charing cross, 8 W. 





invited to the of the Company, from 
which it will appear that all kinds of Assurances may 
be effected on the most moderate terms and the most 
liberal conditions, 

The Company also grants Anonities and Endow- 
ments, 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Offices as 
above, and of the Agents throughout the Kingdom. 


ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 


MUTUAL INSURANCE OFFICE, 
1 New Batpes Stazet, Buackraians, E.C. 
The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for 
Fire Business, .p. 1696, Extended to Life, 1836. 
The whole of the Profits divided yearly amongst the 


Members. 
Fire Depart se pony Sage the Premi aid 
ire men t. of the ums 
on Fit’ Class Risks. 


Life Department—60 per Cent. of the Premiums on 
- all Policies of the first series. 
Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1868)—£1,252,174. 


The Di illin - 
sons of good position and charaster. ee 


G RESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 37 Old Jewry, London. 
Assetsexceed . . . . £1,120,000 








awe aoe i. * + 6 « © 8380,000 
eyments under policies . . 875, 
Cash bonus divided a eR apo 


F, ALLAN CURTIS, Actuary and Secretary. 


COMPENSATION 


IN CASE OF INJURY, AND 
A FIXED SUM In CASE oF DEATH 


CAUSED BY 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
MAY BE SECURED BY A POLICY OF THE 


Railway Passengers Assurance Company. 
AN ANNUAL PAYMENT OF £3 TO £6 5s. INSURES 


£1,000 aT DEATH, AND AN ALLOWANCE 
, AT THE RATE OF 
£6 rex Week ror insury. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 


MAY BE PROVIDED AGAINST BY 
INSURANCE TICKETS FOR SINGLE OR DOUBLE JOURNIES. 


To Rirtioulars a to at the 
way — rhe Agents, 
64 CornHitt & 10 Recent STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


whit Crown 8vo, cloth, price lés., 
Mlostations of the erg teatro 
FULLER'S (THomas, BD.) 


PISGAH SIGHT of PALESTI 
Confin ys thereof, with the Hi be Old an 
: ° % ae entry of the Old and 


LLIAM TeGG, Pancras lane, Cheap- 











ance of these new materials.” —The Saturday Review. 


dred important Essays and other works, now first 


‘ There can be no two opinions as to the import- 


This day, 3 vols., 8vo, uniform with ‘ Macaulay's 
England,’ 36s., 
JT), EFOE’S RECENTLY DIS- 


COVERED WRITINGS; with a New 
Life. By W. Lue, Esq. Comprising several bun- 


brought to light. | 


“Tt is only postion to say that the three interesting 
volumes now in our hands, add, in a marked degree, 
to our knowledge of one of the most famvus authors 
of the eighteenth century.”—The Daily News. 


London: JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, 74 and 75 
Piccadilly. 





* We have no hesitation in saying that Mr Hotten 
has almost restored the great humourist to the 
-"—Daily Telegraph. 


This day, in 4to, a beautiful book, 6s. 
RTEMUS WARD'S LECTURE 


at the an Hall, with the Panorama in 
Colours. Edited by T. W. Roppatson (the eminent 
dramatist), and E. P. Hingston. 


“ The tonahawk fell from our hands as we roared 
with laughter—the pipe of peace slipped from be- 
—_ our lips as our eyes filled with tears.”—Toma- 

wk. 


“ Tlis was a humour that smelt not of Fleet street; 
a wit that weighed not like a wet blanket.”—The 
Sportsman. 


“Mr John Bright was very grave during the per- 
formance, and was only moved once or twice to a 
Gow smile. The Hon. Robt. Lowe laughed hila i - 
ously.” 


London 
i ill 


: JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, 74 and 75 
Piccadilly. 





“No one who is willing to open his eyes, or give 
effect to his moral contatinnn, will say that the cen- 
ure of this satire is too severe.” 


This day, full gilt, 5s. ; by post 5s. 4d., 
G EASON : a Satire. By ALFRED 
Austin. New Edition, Enlarge. 


“We can only regret that *The Season’ is not 
likely to penetrate more than a few bachelor smoking- 
rooms; though, if young ladies are what the author 
describes them, he has, perhaps, counted on being 
read, like the ‘ kesays and Révlewe, the more naughty 
he is said to be.”"—The Press. 


London: JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, 74 and 75 
Piccadilly. 





Just published, in 8vo, price 12s. cloth, 
SKETCH of the CHARACTER 


of JESUS: a Biblical Essay. > Dr D. 
ScusykkL, Professor of Theo ia the University 
of Heidelberg, and Kirchenrath in the Grand Duchy 
Ae Translated from the Third German 
on. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., 
Paternustemrow. 





THE NEW NOVELS.— 


IN READING AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 





I. 


HIRBEUL L 
By the Author of ‘ Abel Drake's Wife.’ 


3 vols. 
II. 
MY INSECT QUEEN. 
By the Author of ‘ Margaret's Engagement.’ 
3 vols. 


1. 
"CUT ADRIFT. 
By ALBANY FONBLANQUE 
3 vols. 
lv. 
WISE AS A SERPENT. 
By J. A. ST BLYTHE. 
3 vols. 


V 


ANNE SEVERIN. 
By the Author of ‘ A Sister’s Story.’ 


3 vols. 
vi. 
ROPES OF SAN D. 
By the Author of ‘A Screw Loose.’ 
. 3 vols. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, 8 New Burlington street. 





PULAR SCIENCE REVIEW. 


JULY. 2s. 6d. Illustrated.—Rev. T. Hincks 
on Serlularian Zovphytes; Dr Ugle on Fertilization 
of Selvia; Mr Proctor on Saturn in July, 1869; Mr 
Galton on Sea Squirts ; Professor Hunt on Hydro- 
genium; Dr Richardson on Articulo Mortis, with 
careful summary in every branch of Science. 


HARDWICKE, Piccadilly. 





ARDWICKE’S SCIENCE 


. GOSSIP for JULY, 4d., Iustrated, con- 
tains (oo large a mass of interesting information for 
description in an advertisement. All lovers of 
Natural History should buy a copy. 


London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 





EWCASTLE WEEKLY 
CHRONICLE. 
Published on FRIDAY and SATURDAY. 
Price TWOPENCE. 
NEWCASTLE DAILY CHRONICLE. 
2 every MORNING, Price ONE PENNY. 
he NEWCA > ? 
cS RerougrLs geass, cunomenes 


t of Provincial Journals. It issues Four 
Editions Weekly (on Friday and Saturday). 

The NEWCASTLE DAILY CHRONICLE is a 
First-Class Daily Newspaper. It gives full Reports 
on all Matters of Interest, and Complete Market, 

mercial, and Shipping Intelli up to the 
repent of going to press. No Advertisement can 
=. irly brought under the notice ot the public in 
re nties, unless it be inserted in the 
: SONICLE. The CHRONICLE is printed on 
on’s large Rotary Printing Machine, and has a very 
much larger Circulation than any Newspaper in the 





district. 


POPULAR NOVELS. 


ee feet 


The MINISTER'S WIFE. By Mrs: 
OutpHant, Author of ‘ Chronicles of Carlingford, 
‘Salem Chapel,’ &c. 3 vols. 

“*The Minister's Wife’ is in many important 
respects Mrs Oliphant’s most powerful and poetic 
work.” —Athenzum. 

“«*The Minister's Wife ” is a story which, like the 
country it describes, is rich in pictures that are 
pleasant to a scenes on which the eve gladly 
lingers, and which, like the people it pourtrays, 
subtle in its reasonings and shrewd in its opinions, 
eloquent in its outbursts of feelings, and very tender 
in. tts natural and unstrained pathos.”—Satarday 
Review. 


The VICAR’S COURTSHIP. By Walter 


THORNBURY. 3 vols. 


The IVORY GATE. By Mortimer 


Coins. 2 vols., 21s. 


“A fascinating novel. It is pleasant to meet with 
a writer who has so thorough a knowledge of men 
and manners.”—John Ball. 


IZA’S STORY. By Grace Ramsay, 


Author of ‘A Woman's Trials.’ 3 vols. 
"An exceedingly stirring story."—Atheneum. 


URSULA’S LOVE STORY. 3 vols. 


[Next week. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 13 Great 
Marlborough street. 


us QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. 258, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS : 
I. Eastern C 


hristians. 
IL. Scientific versas Amateur Legislation. 
Ill. The Malay Archipelago. 


- Keble’s Biography. 

V. Argument from Design. 

- The House of Condé, 

. Royal Engineers and Permanent Foriifica- 
tions. - 


VIII. Lucan. 
IX. The Truth about Ireland. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 








OHN NEWTON of OLNEY and 
ST MARY WOOLNOTHL. An Autobiogra- 
phy and Narrative, compiled chiefly from his Diary 
and other unpublished Documents. 
By the Rey. Jostan Buut, M.A., Author of 
‘ Memorials of the Rev. William Bull.’ 
RELIGIOUS TRACT SOUVIETY, 55 Paternoster 
row, and 164 Piccadilly. Brighton: 31 Western 
road 





NEW GIFT-BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘MY STUDY CHAIR,’ ‘ MUSINGS,’ &. 


HE HARVEST of a QUIET 


EYE: Leisure Thoughts for Busy Lives- 
With numerous Engravings by Noel Humpbric 
Harrison Wear, and other eminent Artists. Imperia 
Svo, 6s. 6d., in cloth boards, elegant. 
RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56 Paternoster 
row, and 164 Piccadilly. Brighton: 31 Western 
road. 


Bigg nen STATUE of the 


QUEEN.—The BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 
4d., or by post 5d., contains: A View of the Statue 
of her Majesty the Queen, intended for Bombay— 
Subterranean Rome, with Four Views in the Cata- 
combs—A Note from Northampton—View of Bronze 
Font from Munster, and various Papers.—1 York 


street, Covent.garden, W.C., and all Newsmen. 





In crown 8vo, One Shilling. 


THE CATECHISM CATECHISED, 


A NEW EDITION OF , 
HE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
CATECUISM EXAMINED. 
By JEREMY BENTHAM. 


Published by THOMAS SCOTT, Ramsgate. 





London: Printed by Coartes W. Rernaxt,of Putney, at 
his Prin Number 16 Little Pulteney street, 
in the P tminster, in the 





of St James's, Wes 
County of Middlesex, and we rege by GEORGE 
Lapuam, of Number 9 Wellington street, in the 
Strand, in the aforesaid County of Middlesex, at 





Number 9 Wellington street aforesaid.—Saturday 
July 17, 1869. 





